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CHAPTER I. 




Kalidasa As a Master of the ^Esthetic. 


T N this volume ! sliafi present K&Iidasa's genius 
in its many-sided glory and show how he was 
one of the most perfect incarnalions of the Hindu 
racial genius. The firil and roremoa charadlefinic 


whicli we mua remember in regard to him is that J}c 
had a soul finely attuned to l>eaaty and had a keen 1 
perception of aesthetic loveliness and , delight. I 
shall deal, in this cliapter with his concept of the 
esthetic and his vision of beauty in art. in my work 
on Indian /Csthetics, I have attempted to show the 
‘nd^n 8?slhetical concepts and incidentally referred 
zwla•kfi^\w^ \o \ 

“ru\ ^ ’ 

I ' 
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neous and unconscious. But in liic later art winclt 
is the pi'orJud of luitnan civilisation and refinement 
the personality of the artist is an evcr-increaslng 
fatftor and is consciously creative. In lyric and ele- 
galc poetry it is everything. In narrative and epic 
poetry and dramatic literature it is apparently with- 
drawn frorh the work of art l)ul is none the less a 
pervasive though silent influence. It is not true to 
say that ‘as civilisation advances poetry almost ne- 
cessarily declines’. That famous dlfftum of MacatK.^ 
lay is a sparkling untruth- Tliere is certainly a diffe- 
rence between the instinct of wonder in early civi- 
lisations and the emotion of wonderln highly deve- 
loped civilisations. The poet is at all limes “a priest 
to us all of the wonder and bloom of liic world. ” 
This perception of beauty and bloom loses something 
but gains more as we pass from racial youth to 
racial maturity. Poetic emotion is an exaltation of 
human nature above its ordinary levels in life- The 
surge of emotion causes a surge of expression'. 
The nature and force of the surge change as 
civillsaiion advances- Ideals of beauty in life and 
in speech undergo a transformation. But the faculty 
of wonder is, a deep-seated power, and culture 
does not kill or even harm it though it gives it a hew 
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turn and a new ^ mtensily. /Esthetic utterance 
through figures of. speech may have ^ diversities of 
note in the early and later life of nations- But rich 
and radiant and rhythmic utterance is of the most 
intimate essence of life, Vhnd men will never tire of 
beauty and love and joy. 

The note of ssthelicism is introduced by the 
consdous colouring of ordinary human emotion by 
the play of a poet’s personality. Such sstheticism 
bwomes more intensive as the complexity of 
civilised life increases- Let us take the art of 
dancing by way of illustration. Primitive dance 
was a delight ed play of limbs due to the .surge of 
feeling Jnjhe heart- But civilised dance rejoices in 
co nsciou s poise a nd pose and symmetry and aims at 
expressing sentiment and emotion by the silent but 
eloquent poetry of rhythmic poetry of movement. 
Similarly style in literature and painting and music 
and other fine arts, being tlie expression of‘ persona* 
lily, will vary from age to age as the racial perso- ^ 
nality as well as individual personality which is co- 
loured by the racial personality while having its own 
original force undergo transformation. Style is ^,lhe ^ 
individuality “of expression due to individuality^ of ^ 
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outlook and feeling. Buffon said weH Lc style 
cesi homme (the style is the man)* Nay, the style is 
the. race as well. as the man. Style has been \vcH 
described as “ the imprint of humanity on nature ’ 
aiid as “ the embodiment of the ideal.” It is the ex- 

• f- 

pression of Individual and Racial personality in art. 

In sfiort, All is as permanent as Beauty and 
Love and Joy* /Esthetics treats of the theory and 
practice of art. Man can no more live without 
Esthetics than without Erotics, The emotion of 
Ihuman love is one of tlic primary impulses of human 
nature* But civilised love is more restrained, self- 
conscious, and Volitional than primitive love, and 
aims at adjustment of wortliy mea«s to worthy ends. 
It seeks not only delight and fulfilment but also re- 
finement and grace and sanctity. The same tendency 
is observable in Art and /Esthetics as well. 

' j ‘ > 

The real nature of beauty has been a puzzle, 
though all men and women feel its charms and 
poets and artists realise its fascination more keenly 
and render it more effectively than others. The 
loveliness- of lines and curves, the glory of lints, the 
sweetness of- melodies and the subtle delights of 
words and ideas are as wonderful as the glories of 
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■alure and the cliorm of human loveIiness< Ourit 
first initiation into beauty comes from nature with] 
her spacious firmament on high lit with Sun ‘and 
moon and stars, her glories of sea and earth, the 
coloured tapestry of floi^rs, the forests with their 
tingling silentnesB, the rivers bearing their gifts of (life 
and loveliness, and the mountains communing with 
the sky. It has been well said that Nature -is the ) 
Art ofi God The next initiation comes with the 
dawn of love and the joyful realisation of tlic sweel-f 
ness of all looking at us with human eyes. Oar 
next initiation comes when art blossoms in our 
hearts and fills the universe with "a light that never 
was on sea or land, the consecration and the poet*a 
dream.” Our s^upreme realisation comes when we 
somehow thrill to the call o( the In^nite and we. 
have divine intimations “of that fair Beauty which 

no eye can see and that sweet Music which no ear 

— — - — {S'?-— — «>-r -1 r 

can measure. 


We cannot ascribe the sense of beauty to a i 
mere rich riot of youthful bloods It is in many] 
cases even more poignantly felt in age than m youth 
and gives to our older years its consecrated charm. 

It visits: — ' 
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“This various world with as inconstant power 
As summer winds that creep from bower to • 

bower-’’ 

The deliberate curves and tints of a lotus petal and 
its soft touch gentle like an impalpable strain of 
music fills us with a mysterious yearning and delight 
no less in age than in youth. A gentle melody or a 
rich idea of poesy thrill our worn-out frames as 
ecstatically as our youthful bodies. 

The sense of beauty is not an intellcdual pro- 
cess. It is something deeper, richer, fuller and 
more fundamental. “The vision and faculty divine” 
does not work by methods of logical analysis. It 
has no need of premises, syllogisms and conclusions, 
\There is a sponlaniety about its arrival and its dc- 
jparture. Suddenly it bubbles over from some un- 
known inner spring- All that we need is a general 
I purity and nobility of cultural life and a wise recep- 
/ liveness and passivity and quietude of spirit. Then 
the vision of beauty flashes out on us in an unfore- 
seen way from unexpeded places. 

Such a sense of beauty has no low earlhiness 
about It at all. It belongs to external things but the 
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eluent of acqui sitlve^ ness is 'not there as in our 
economic rel ation to lif e. *11 belongs t o sex but \ 
ihereJsjioje^al.elemenl in it. These other aspedls 
are accidents in temporary connexion with it. It is 
"like a Star and dwells ‘apart”. It is without any 
(touch of acquisitive or reprodu(ilive passion. It does' 

I not arouse our sense of proprietorship and there' 
cannot be any c^ate^of feeAimple in it. It is felt 
as much in lightnings and dorms and condagralions 
dangerous to life as in smiling fields and gentle 
streams, ft summons us ouTof'bur petty imprisoned 
life into the larger freer life* 

Thus the sense of beauty, myderious and baffling 
and even apparently whimsical as its movements are» 
is the deepest thing in us all. It charms the young \ 
and the old and is independent of age or sex or; 
wealth or power. It is one of the surest proofs of 
the immortality of the soul. I^/is the soul’s i 
I perception of_"lhe light ^whose smile kindle^ the ' 
unijrcrse.” There is also an element of ante-natal 
^ reminiscence in it. Kalidasa has brought out this' 
truth in his world-famous verse in Act Yj )f S akuntala 
' 
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(The reason why a happy man, when iic sees 
beautiful things or hears harmonious sounds, becomes 
full of a vague melancholy is that his anle-nalal com- 
panionships rooted in his emotional nature are re- 
membered by him without their rising to the surface 
of his consciousness). 

Further, beauty Implies unity in diversity, 
rhythm, harmony, proportion, balance, symmetry and 
other elements of charm and attractiveness such as 
colour, form, brightness, expression and grace. It is 
not possible to weigh these elements against one 
aaother and establisli a scale of degrees as amongsl 
them. Such a self-dissection of the imaginative per- 
ception of Beauty is a task which is as distasteful as 
\ it is futile. All 'the abovesald elements and many 
^ others are necessary constituents of Beauty, some of 
I them being outer decorations and others being inner 
'graces of spirit- But the essence of Beauty is else- 
where. Beauty is the outer vesture and manifestation 
of the divine Bliss which is at the heart of things- It 
- is this Bliss which blossoms as Beauty in the outer 
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realm of c rcatl qn an d os Love in ihc inner realm o( 
emotion* Beauty calls us out of our lower self into 
tli'e liiglicr and this ascent from the lower seif 
intojhe litgher.sclf is called Love* Wfjcn we sec 
and love Beauty we become one with it in mind 
and attain a liberation of the higher self in us. In 
short the sense of beauty is the call of God to us ] 
from life to Hfc. Tlie cry of the soul lor the Over* 
soul is the heart of our longing for Loveliness. 
That is why we seel not to possess Beauty but to be 
j possessed by it. Acquisitiveness is l)»e call of Dcaljj; / 
self-surrender to tlic Infinite is llie cad of God. I 
Visible beauty is the symbol of the Invisible Glofy,/ 

I and its call is the voice of God ond our love of it is 
I tlic ladder leading to our Jove ol God. ' 

From beauty we pass naturally to Art. Arl'i 
is tbe_oulcr expression of' our inner vision and | 
realisation and enjoyment* of Beauty.' It includes^ 
comprehension as well as creation of Beauty. Its) 
organ of perception and aiftivily is the imagination. 
The opposite of the imaginary is the real and not 
the true. Imaginative truth is as true as the truth | 
of reality. Art is one of the earliest and 'moH natural 
adlivillcs of man. But'fof high art the new evane- 
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scent vision of Beaut}' is not enough. It requires 
knowledge of artistic technique and tradition; it 
• needs a rich ^renuousness of the inner life ; and it 
, 'demands a dedicatedness of spirirt. Mere amteur- 
ism or soulless professionalism in art can never lead 
to great and lasling achievements, A true artistic 
temperament is its own justification and its own' 
reward. The joy of it is in the visioning and dreaming 
of heauly and in the expression of it through the , 
media of art. Art is thus a calm record of a quiver- 
, ing ccAacy. This element of calm is absolutely 
needed to work the first careless rapture into a lasling 
and final work of art. The rich throb and riot of 
ciriotion must give place to a chaste and holy and 
austere and dcdicatcdness of w'ord from which alone 
can rise the secondary rainbow of Art from the 
primary rainbow of Beauty which itself is enkindled 
by the Sun o( Divine Glory. The great foe of 
Art is conventionality. Each beauty-loving and 
artistically endowed soul must look out on the world 
'with its own inner eyes, trained no doubt by the 
past but eager to sec things as they are and for its 
own delight. Hence it is that the unrestrained 
spontaneity of love of beauty has to be wrought into 
the restrained stjonlaneily of love of art. Art re- 
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quires an austere economy in cx[)rcssion for tlic 
purpose of achicx mg maximum of cffetH with the 
minimum of means It requires a daily cultnalion 
of taste aacl a frequent assay of expression It is 
from sucii on attitude of mind tliat there comes the 
|)ower of sccondirj cftahon — an image and on cclio 
of the <h\inc power whicfi Ins fashioned the things 
of bciuty which arc a joj for ever Tlie outono 
mous imaginilion of tfic arli’t pirtolcs m a minor 
measure of the grand crealnc power of God 

The nature of man being a unit), art must 
exist for the wliolc of man and cannot exist for its 
osvn s'llc 'Trutli is as much goodness as it is j 
Beaut) Bcaulv is (be bliss aspect of Trulfi wiiilc 
gooJncs* IS the h \ aspect of Trulli Art is the 
cxpijssion of essential beaut) ^in tilings and must ^ 
ihcrcforc^bc in bafmon) wilb Truth and Goodness 
« It IS crcatiie bccau«c lit belongs, like Truth and 
Goodness, to the realm of \aluesi and it is the func 
lion of idealism and crcatiscncss to emphasise Value 
and to declare and cause an ascent of values 

/esthetics aims at revealing to us the nature 
of the Beautiful and the significance of the arts and 
of o-sthelic values 0»r Love of beauty is different 
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from our faculty of knowledge and our surge of 
desire. There is a real clement of disinterested, 
detached, impersonal emotion in it which distin- 
guishes it from the intellectual altitude and the practi- 
cal attitude of the mind, if Art creates a world of 
its own, /Esthetics charts the new creation. Mr. 
A- C- Bradley says: “ Its (Art’s) nature is to be 
not a part, nor yet a copy, of the real world 
{as we commonly understand that plirase) hut a 
world in itself independent, complete, autonomous.” 
Mr. T. A. Richards says equally well: ‘‘The 
'^rts are our storehouse of recorded values. Tiicy 
•spring from and perpetuate hours in the lives of 
exceptional people, when their control and command 
of experience is at its highest, hours when the 
varying possibilities of existence are most clearly 
■seen and the different activities which may arise 
are most exquisitely unveiled, hours when habitual 
narroivnMs -of interests ' or confused bewilderment 
^ -are replaced by an intricately wrought composure.” 

Such is the real nature of Beauty and Art and 
'Esthetics. In' India- their essential being was reali- 
sed with true insight' and enjoyed with a pure and 
intense delight. In Indian art the aim is’ to see and 
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sliow the plav of tlie Divine in and through Man 
and Nature. The Jndian is sure of the reincarna- 
tions of the human spirit until it achieves self-trans- 
cendence in and by attaining unity with the Divine 
spirit. He is not lienee entirely engrossed with the 
present. He is not a blind woi shipper of the cver- 
agin g evanescent hu man body but knows its value as ■ 
the golden ladder of the higher life He realises and 
uses the present as a symbol-— nay, as a labeniacle of 
Et erni ty. He knows that is immanent in every- 
thing and so herealises the unity of all creation in God*s 
Eterna l and BlUsfuLBeing. To him God is omni- 
presence as ^veII as omniscience and omnipotence. 
He thus aims at realising the Ananda .(Bliss) 
■which is at the core of things and his creativencss in 
^Arl is buHhe surge jafjliis spirit of Ananda in him. 
iTht beauty of^rt, like the beauty 6f_Life, ,is pro- 
1 portionalc to the frrej^lay of this bliss^iof ihe^sout. 

1 The Indian ^artis is under the sway of a passionate 


impulse to remind_ Man of his divine ^origin and 
natore and de^Iny. His reward is the wakening of 
ll^e i^anda which js latent in man and', is j obscured ^ 
by incessant toil and worldly^desire, Utility is that 
appeal of tlie~>^rld to tbo animal in man but art% ] 
the appeal of beauty to the divinity in man. 
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1 do not tliinl: ihnl 1 cnn ni^pfopiintciy pursue 
this subjed furlbcr in tins volume vvbicli is devoted 
to the genius of - Kalidnsn. Tiie magical v/ord in 
the realm of Indian /EaIiciIcs is Roan. 1 have 
dealt with this concept of Rasa in great (;{r.i)r»ralion 
in my work on Indian .dltlhrlics. Rasa is that 
permanent and all-pervasive emotional mood which 
is the rcadion of the soul to t!>e multi- coloured emo- 
tional Impads of life an<l which is the prodncl of the 
disintercblccl delight of the pnvl in crenlton and 
kindles a kindred mood of disinl-..rcrted delight in 
the beholder or the the render or tin; hearer. 

What I wish to emphasise here is that the 
/Esthetic is the child of civilisation. We mu A get 
rid of the idea tiial the j>crccpiion and expression of 
beauty become less vivid and intense as civilisation be- 
comes more and more complex and rich in colour and 
variety. It is in the conscious .cslhelicism of a great 
and original poet in a cultured age that we must seek 
for- a revelation of the innermost and loveliest essence 
of beauty and art. Beauty is the manifestation of tlie - 
Divine in Nature and in Humanity and its vital 
elements are rythm and radiance and righteousness. 
Art is the realisation and expression of beauty in a 
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mood oLcalm ec stasy_b orn of the recolleflecl enjoy 
menl of bsauly In il we sec_lhc_union of inner 
cjjliicaa^^d out gr i nfluence Ta^tc is the right 
'perception art /Eslhelics is the nglit theory of 
art It sc-ms to me that such enjoyment of beauty 
and sucii expression of it m art, and sucli taste for 
the beaut) and such a theory of the beautiful will 
have a ri cher me llowness as lime goes on and ihc 
national life increases m ils rich complexity The loss 
of the early incandescent glow of feeling and delight 
IS more than compensated for by the deeper enjoy- 
ment and the riper utterance of malunl) To use 
the language of Indian Aeslhelicians there is more 
1 intensity in B'nva and Vyangya and Rasa and more 
conscious and delicate and designed grace of guna 
and alankora in the highest poetry of the cultured 
ages protided civilisation is not allowed to become a 
dontaiising and dehumanising and dedivinising 
inBuence and the racial mind is loyal to its highest 
mstincts and ideals while pr<^ing and plumbing the 
depths^ of life as the result of eyer growing 
experience 

I have not come across a more perfect exposi 
lion of Aesthetics than iKal’conlained m the following 
^tanza which occurs m Act I of Sakuntala 
K It 2. 
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w 9,^ '^tjr'rr-n^-4/: i 

?p^r 5?TTg?6f3irj nsff^ 

sfq s:cTr^?^ li 


(You loucli often tlie tretnulou'; eyes of llic 
trembling Indy ; You sound gently, flying near 
her ears, as if you are ultcrir.g secrets to her ; 
You drink the nectar of her underlip w'liicii is tlic 
treasure of love’s delight while lier liands arc a- 
quiver with feeling- 0 honey- maker, lOc arc lost in 
our search for Iruih; yours is the accomplished 
life). 

The great poet points out licrc that the method 
of the artist (the honey-maker) is not the method of 
the scientist (the truth-seeker). The Artist docs not 
seek truth through the gate of reason. He reaches 
the core of reality by imagination and intuition. 
The joy of reaching the core of sweetness is 
far greater than the sober pleasure of investigation 
of truth by reason- 

Kalidasa s sensuous imagination is one of his 
most remarkable characteristics. It enabled him to 
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present tlic truths of life with power of concrete 
presentation and witli a Rlosvj'ni; and Wvid imagery. 
He excelled in all the elements of true . poesy as 
described by Indian .Tslhcticians He had a never- 
failing storeof gunos and alamkaras and his mastery 
of bhava and rasa and {fbi'ani is equally reinarhable. 

I sliall deal later on with these a$j>cctj. in detail^ 
xvhen discuisinsj the excellences of his jioclry. His 
sl\!c is called icclinically the I'^atJarSIii rili which 
eschews long com}>ounds and secU simplicity nnd 
grace an<i euphonious combinations of sounds. It is 
said also that his style has Kahiki vritli (softness and 
gentleness of ullcfancr*), sweet sat/ya (inter*rclalcd- 
ness of words), and Drakifiopako he. llie mellowness 
of rijic and sweet grapes ; in xvhich sweetness per- 
vades and exudes in abundance I It is 

perfectly intelligible and has an even ond salt and 
melodious flow. 

In two otlicr suggestive verses in Sakuntala 
Kalidasa gives us two other beautiful ond noble 
aspects of Art- In the famous verse 

i 

H u ^.22, 
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he suggests that Art is a j)roduct of the: spirit of 
renunciation and the spirit of dcliglit, of cartlj and 
heaven, of love of mundane things and supra- 
mundane things. In the equally famous verse 
etc., (IV, 19) he suggests that the true 
ideal of Art is to lead a righteous life of power on 
earth and to the peace of meditation and renunci- 
ation as the crown of a life of ethical and political 
service- In the character of Sakunlala he symholiscs 
not only Beauty aud Love hut Art as well, just as 
in the character of Bharata he suggests not onlv 
glory and power but heroism and [mtriotism as well- 

I do not think it necessary to enter into further 
eesthetical discussion here. Kalidasa is supreme in 
the delijieatloH of the Sringara rasa (the emotion of 
love) which is called the king of the rasas. But 
he excels also in the description of pathos (Karuna', 
heroism (vira), peace (santi; and the marvellous 
(adhhuta). His power of suggestiveness (DhvanO 
is remarkable. The well-known verse in Kumara- 
sambava (V-24) 

Rsr^rr: ^ orf%^rr«5vr: 
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g#in: 

jfriw innn^^s^ii: ii 

and llie equally welMnown \crsc m Kumara* 

jamUia^o VI-84. 

^spFfra'mn'^t mmimH i 
Yravc been discus&cd and admired by Indian wnters 
on Aestbelics Tlic commencement of Act V m 
Salunlala lias a wonderful suggestiveness (Dltvani 
or Anuranana) tn regard to tbc melancholy and the 
grief whicli consumed the Ung after he knew the 
Irutli about Salunlala subsequent to tl»e rccoscry 
of the ring His other works olso ore full of this 
charm of subtle suggeslivcness 

There is not mucfi in Kalidasa’s works to show 
his interest m orcliiteclurc and sculpture. But bis 
Jcscripllon of palaUal structures m Ins Megha- 
sandesa is interesting and shows how he belonged to 
a great epoch which was conspicuous for its achicsc- 
mcnls in tlie above arts as well. In the second part 
of Meghasandesa he describes (he buildings in Afaka 
and says ibal they arc lull of fine paintings and have 
floors inlaid with precious stones and arc many 
storeys in hc^ht. Tfie Yaksfia’s house has a finely 
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painted entrance and has got also htauliful gardens 
and lotus tanks and a small pleasure hillock attached 
to it and the pet peacock was Ijoused on a 
golden resting-place. Sakunlala and the ollur two 
plays show that the palaces had a durbar iiall, a 
sacrificial iiall, beautiful gardens, art galleries, music 
halls, theatre halls etc- In Raghuvarnsa canto XVI 
there is a grand description of the ronoratlon of 
Ayodhya by architects working in a sacramental 
spirit, and the |)oel says that the city shone, like a 
maiden decked with jewels from licnd to fool- 

We gel from Malaxukagnimilra and Sakunlala 
a clearer idea about Kalidasa’s views on jiainllng. In 
the former play the poet dccribcs how tiic king's love 
was kindled by a sight of the painting of Malavika. 
In Sakunlala the poet says that a painting sliould be 
such as to make us forget by its beauty and life-like 
vividness the painted object itself. Tlie painter 
should lose himself in his creation and it should and 
would become alive for him- The king says after 

seeing his painting o{ Sakunlala 

. 1 ’ 
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(My heart, intent on her portrait, fell as if it was 
in tlie presence of herself. By your reminding, me 
that it was only a picture, I feel ,as if yo^ have 
reduced a dynamic loveliness into a static loveliness) 

Kalidasa’s main interest lay in music and dance 
and poesy and hence his works arc full of fine 
scsthetic ideas in regard to those hne arts* He 
refers to Toorya (Raglmvamsa XVII-1 1) Muraja 
(Meghasandesa 1-60, ll-l) Pushkara (Megha- 
sandesa il«5, MaUikagmmilra 1*21) VailaU or 
Vina (Raglmvamsa XIX, 13. Meghasandesa 11*25), 
Mridanga (Malvikagnimitra Act I, Raglmvamsa 
XIX, 5) Mardala (Ritusamhara II-l) etc. The 
combination of flute and human voice and Muraja 
is desenbed in Mcgliasandesa I, 60. In Act V of 
Sakuntala we ha\c a fine description of \ocal music 
and musical improvisation. The king who is a 
keen lover of music cries out on hearing Hamsa* 
padika’s song i Even the Vidu- 

shaka^is rapt abov e liimscif b)j that song and saj’st— 

i t 

Kalidasa's poems refer frequently to the f'^ino 
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and the flute which seem to have been !iis favourite 
instruments. He refers also to Tala and Lay a. In 
Sakuntalahc refers to Hamsapadika's singing varnas. 
In Kumarasambhava he refers to the practice of 
singing the Kaisika tune to awaken a person in the 
morning (VIII, 85t. He knew also the psycliologica] 
effects of music. In tlie famous verse etc. 

in Sakunlala he utters a profound truth in a 
charming manner which anticipates Shcll-w’s famous 
line “ Our sweetest songs are those that toil of 
saddest thought.” That Kalidasa had a keen ear for 
the musical notes of birds is clear also from the follow- 
ing stanza in Raghuvamsa (I, 39) 


'^'^r fk-Jf 


I 

li 


The poet says that on hearing the thunder-like sound 
of swift-moving chariot wheels, the peacocks uttered 
the shadja note in its two concordant variations. 
Mailinatha; says that they are like the Suddha and 
Vikrita forms of the shadja or chyuta and achyula 
forms of the shadja note. The following passages in 
Malavikagnimitra show that ' he knew well musical 
technicalities. 
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isirTi^-3^rK?r*i«nra?ii^r 

^3>JTT?7m JTr^:»r wRfr?? « (I- 21 ) 

IVlayuri Marjana is the technical term lor a parti- 
cular mode of tuning tlic mridanga Bliarata mentions 
three sue!) modes i.e. Mayurl, Ardhamayuri and 
Karmarasi svhicli tvcrc employed in connection svilh 
the shadja, madhyama and gandliara gramas* 

That Kalidasa took a keen delight in the arts 
of dance and gesture and drama is abundantly dear 
irora his works. In Kumarasambhava ^VII-90>, he 
describes Sivn and Parvnit as watching a drama 
performed in honour of their marriage. He knew 
that these arts arc arts of expression. He says 
in Malavikagnimilro (Act I) 

srdrnu«Ti*H {% 1 

He says also that.thc art of dance is the sacrificial 
ceremony dear to the eyes of the Gods, that God 
Srvn arrd G’lwkfcy Fanvic siW«e\d Ay A\\f 
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tlic two aspects of llic art, (liat all llic cinolions can 
Ije rendered by the art, and that it is the one common 
source of joy to jjcrsons (jf diverr-r anfi dtvcrfjrnl 
tastes. 

5tQoq[5^;T5r ?fr'^^Krr 

^TQ-Nfc^44- II 

(Mala\ ibanniniilra Act I. \cf.sc 24) 

Thus dance is not tiic nn.-re posturing of a 
passing mood. It is llic eloquent but silent cx- 
piession by tbe whole body in respect of the 
whole feeling which dominates the heart. The word 
Nanarasa in the above \crsc shows how in the 
arts of dance and drama the vitrd element is Rasa. 
The importance of Bhava (emotional mood) and its. 
proper rendering is well brought out in the same play 
in Act II verse 8 : 

^r^tr 5?rff T^^r^tJT€j?Tq-; n 
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TKis shows how song and gesture and dance 
should he a unity in trinity and a trinity in unity, 
how time and tune should go together, Itow the 
artist sliould lose himself in the mood, and how mood 
should chase mood but >et tiie sweetness should 
(he same. The human body in its feminine grace 
and loveliness as an instrument of the art of dance 
is bcaulifull} described in Maiavikagnimitra Act 11 
verses 3 and 6. The art of dance as taught by 
Bharata to tlic c^{ej.ti3l. damsels 'aj>saras^ is thus 
described in Vikramorvasiya Act II verse 17. 

Kalidasa knew also that the dancer should not 
be ov er-dccoraled and that the eloquence of form and 
looks and gesture is greatest when the decoration 
is but slight and tasteful and the natural beauty of 
the frame is set off without being encumbered by it. 
In Malavikagnimitra he says : 

ws'g I 

Kalidasa knew also how the combination of vocal 
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and insfrumenlal music and dance gives us exquisite 
delight if the emotions (Bhava and Rasa) are per- 
fectly realised and rendered. 

(Kumarasambhava XI, 36) 

He was never tired of praising the ever- varying and 
infinite grace of gesture. In Raghuvamsa he sings 
of (IX, 35)» Though dance as 

a social amusement was not much cared for in 
India, dance as an art — it is now a forgotten art and 
survives mostly as hop and jump and finger-shake — 
was cultivated in India to the highest point of per- 
fection. India knew also well religious group dances 
(e.g. Rasalila^. But her special excellence was in 
abhinaya or pose and gesture — an art unknown 
elsewhere in the world. 

With such an equipment it is no wonder that 
Kalidasa excelled in poetry and drama. His poems 
and plays abound in exquisite delineations of the 
Rasas and are full of the magic of dh\>ani. In 
the Vikramorvasiya he says that even gods in heaven 
are fond of dramatic performances and assembled to 
witness Lakshmi Svayamvara. In Act I! verse 17 




CHAPTER II 

Ciiaraeteri sties of Kalidasa’s Poetry. 

T shall now proceeci to deal with the specihc excel- 
lences of Kalidasa’s art before I begin to deal 
with some general aspects of his genius. In dealing 
with them I think that 1 shall bring out his greatness 
best by dwelling at some length on each of his 
special characteristics and excellences. As I an* 
discussing below at some length in later chapters 
j Kalidasa as the poet of nature and as the poet of 
' beauty and as the poet of love, I shall describe here 
only the other characteristics of his poetry and style. 

If we wish to see well “ the proud full sail of 
his great verse ” we must know first of all his theory 
of poetry, and to understand his theory of poetry 
we must know Indian poetics- I have discussed 
Indian Poetics in great detail in my recent 
work on “Indian /Eesthelics” and shall describe 
here only a fe^v general aspects. It has been said 
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tlial llic \svi) of } o £<3 IS nol lint of n commindcr 
or n ling {Prahhit Sommiln) for llnl it l!u* t\n\ of 
Uic Vctln, tfial llic wa> of l>ocs> is not llial of a 
comrade and a ccninscilor {sufirit snmnif^a) for that 
IS tlic tvi) of llir I’uM'inas and itte Ililia«as hut llnl 
llic Atn\ of j orst Is llnl . I » tntiu^ ns I I ‘'ovr- 1 
xsifc sarims/o) Tlius pocsj cinrms iif mlo 
punlj a nd ncrfrctioj PtirllicT llic prcalest of 
'In'dnn rlrtor cian>, Mimmali ic-’clics lliat ll»c[_oct!i. 
s peech crcil os ^ worh! sv hich is nol l^und b) the 
shackles of dcsImT . » Inch is of the essence of joy, 
svhtch is self dependant, and winch is sweet wnlh 
the nnc rasas* 

sraarnyrarr ii 

II has been well said ihal the word KatU means 
KrontaJarsi i c one whose MSion sees far and 
high and deep into things* Tlius poetry has to he 
sweet, cfcal ne, em otional and rcvclalorj Thes^ 
Indian concejils of poes\ arc m full accord with 
Kalidasa’s idea about the nature and function of 
poesy in life His view is lhal poetry is the gale of 
henuti leading to the inner shrine of bliss by the 
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shortest and loveliest of routes- In describing 
Sakuntala by saying that beauty like hers could not 
be mere mortal loveliness because a radiance full of 
quivering and incandescent splendour cannot rise 
from the earth suggests that the soul of beauty and 
love and joy is human yet super human in its nature. 
In the verse already quoted from Sakuntala 
qil'f etc. he shows us how poesy is the maker, of 
life’s honey and that its method is the method 
of enjoyment and intuition and imagination 
and not the method of the analytical intellect. 
He realised that poetry is the surging overflow of 
emotion into expression and says about his great 
master and exemplar Valmiki that liis pity aroused 
at the sight of the bird wounded by the hunter over- 
flowed the bounds of his heart and coursed along 
into speech as poesy- 

Mr. A. B. Keith has spoken with justice and 
truth in his valuable work on Sansl^rit Classical 
Literatufe about Kalidasa’s power of evoking by the 
brilliance of his description the emotions of love, — 
both as realised in union and as made poignant by 
separation, — of pathos, of heroism, and last but not 
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lean for Indian taSc, of llic wonderful *’ The sneer 
in the words "laCt hut not lean for Indian taAe*' 
IS as unminakcahle as u ts petty and il! informed 
Tlic ta<lc for the wonderful is not the less admirable 
on account of its loss in the Wett Mr Keilfi says 
also “Tlic l.o>jo <lylc unquestionably attains m 
Kalidasa its highest pitch, (or m him the sentiment 
predominates o\er the ornaments which ser>e to 
enhance it instead of oscrwhclmmg it Senti 
ment is with liim the soul of poetry, and fond as lie 
IS of the beauty due to the use of figures, he refrains 
from sacriflcmg his mam purpose m the search for 
effed " He shows well how Kalidasa excels also m 
SabJalanl^aras (alliteration, paronomasia, Yamaly^a 
etc ), m which he aims not at mere icrbal pyrotech- 
nics but weds sense to sound with skill, and hi 
artlialamkaras (figures of speech sucli as metaphor, 
simile etc) He says “The beauty and force of 
man) of his similes and metaphors must be re- 
coffmsed by any one svlio appreciates poctf) 
Characteristic is the carr>ing out of the simile in 
precise detail, in striking contrast to the Homeric 
manner where the detail IS gi\en as a puflure but 
parallelism is not sought ” He praises also the 
poefs “allnbulion of life to things inanimate ’ He 
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■ says also ; Of the other figures Kalidasa makes free 
and happy use, especially marked is his skill in the 
<^^rlhantaranyasa, whicli consists in expressing in a 
general proposition an idea cxhihilcd in particular 
form in the preceding three lines of a stanza.” 

In his recent great work on A History of 
Sanskrit literature, in which he has, with remark- 
able range and keen critical acumen, presented liic 
panorama of the growtli and development of Sans- 
krit Literature, he says that “in Kalidasa we have 
unquestionably the finest master of Indian politiqpl 
style,” and “he has the fundamental merit that he 
prefers suggestion to elaboration.” He refers also 
to “the width of Kalidasa’s knowledge and the 
depth of his observation of nature and life.” He 
says further with equal truth and justice : “Of the 
figures those of sound are employed not rarely but 
usually with skill. Of figures of sense Kalidasa 
excels in Indian opinion in the simile, and the praise 
is just. 

I think that the best way of describing the 
excellences of Kalidasa’s poetry is to discuss them 
from the standpoint of Indian poetics i.e- raVa, gfcfha, 
^amkara etc. and to mingle therewith the discussion 
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of llic form and content of Ins pcclrj m tlic mannC|. 
familiar (o western criticism Each method supple* 
menlary to tfie otlier and is sure to give us a hardest 
of fme ideas 

I sfiafl first take up fus presentation of the 
emotions (rasas) I hate already Aaled tlial he k 
supreme in the delineation of lotc (Sringara) and 
that he excels also m (he representation of patiios 
(Karuna), heroism (Vira), the mart ellous (Adbhu- 
u), and peace (Santi) I am discussing Kalidasa 
as a poet of lotc m a later chapter Ho does not 
oxeel to a high degree m the delineation of the gay 
and the comic and the ludicrous, though e\en here 
Ins performance is by no means inconsiderable 1 
may obserte here that humour of the fineA Oaiour, 
(he true Attic salt, IS not found in Indian literature 
It requires abounding animal spirits, a keen percep* 
Uon of tlic oddities and incongruities and of the 
magnificences and miseries of life, a commingling of 
pity and laughter, a willingness to lake life as it is 
with all Its pettinesses and potencies, a resoluteness 
ef will never to lake life loo seriously, a readiness 
and willingness to let a laugh go against a man as 
readily and willingness to put another out of face, — ■ 
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in short a thorough sanity and sweetness and balanced 
tenderness in relation to the totality of hunaan life. 
Then only will comic literature become a spectrum 
of the cosmic Joke — a display in iridisccnl language 
of the fundamental laughableness of life. Great 
comic literature in prose and verse requires also a 
language which has been used during gencrations- 
tor comic purposes and which has acquired thereby 
a power of infinite comic suggctivoncss, a capacity 
for bringing distant facts and ideas together in spark- 
ling contrail, and oilier elements wliicli arc needed 
for keeping up the campaigns of wit and humour. 
The Englisli and the French languages excel in these 
characteristics, and the English-speaking and French- 
speaking races have the trails described above. The 
result is that in English and French literatures we 
have had wonderful conqueits of the comic spirit. 
The Sanskrit Prahasanas alternate between verbal 
tours-de-force and broad farce and occasionally 
descend into vulgarity and obscenity. It seems t* 
me that the Sanskrit language lias been so disciplined 
into the grand manner that it has never had the 
llightness and deftness and delicacy of touch and 
tread needed for masterpieces of humour. The 
Veinaculars of India — and especially the Tamil 
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language — Have llie above elements and are living 
longues and have a Store ol proverbial wisdom lull 
•1 delicious comic louebes The Indian iHough he 
may not have such high spirits and such a keen comic 
sense as his French or English brother is in his own 
way full of vitality and oeroc and can laugh m a 
gay and wholesome way in the presence of the 
oddities and grotesque incongruities of life He has 
an advantage over his French and English brethren 
m that he has greater balance and delacbment and 
sanity and sweetness and sympathy in bis nature and 
■can hence excel even more in humour than m wit 
h IS no doubt true that ibe calte arrogances and 
quarrels and the religious animosities of Indian life 
have caused m recent times an exaggerated and false 
sense of ca^e honour and setflanan honour^ and 
people feel or seem to feel as if a raw nerve is 
roughly touched whenever an imaginary being of 
this or that ca$te or religion is the subjedt of comic 
description or treatment in a work of art This is a 
very unfortunate feature which is fatal to the comic 
art No comic artist can excel if he is always m 
fear of press thunders and libel suits and prosecu 
■tions It muil be furlKet admjiJLled. tbal oiu: mea 
who are full of bloated sell importance cannot bear 
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few comic prUjlr'. he h.*' e.fr c^edi'-nJ iio.fl 

alir.icti’. c. I li', .itul hi-. tirli.Jit ! ’.y t!;r- 

wiitic atui he in jiol Irj.iiu; lo ilu .sinhin'ji 

ccjunlly well — v/nicii fricari'. only acftiallv tlciicy i'!{ 
liiiti f;3 cqualiy ill. 

Tims Kalifhrdr, immour i*. iirnitrd iti anil 
\ ‘5 ncA-cr siu.rcrnc. 1 may refer h.r.'c fo a few of f.fj 
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comic piclur«. The jesls and comic remarks o[ the 
Vidushaka in Malavjkagnimilra are of really high 
quality. He is a more interesting figure. than the 
comic characters in the other two plays. 1 have 
referred in my earlier volume to their characteristic 
comic remarks and reflections. In the midst of the 
most serious affairs of life they break in with their 
qqIU for food and drink and creature comforts. The 
Vidushaka in Vikramorvaaya sees the moon to be 
hke^a sweetmeat. 

i\ it TRn i 

The scene where the queen ’s maidservant extracts 
the secret out of him is very well described He 
says further that he is ugliness par exceffcnce, just as. 
Urvasl is loveliness par excellence. When the king 
asks him for the letter of Urvasi, he tells the king 
that it flew up to heaven with her. He tells Chltra- 
lekha that heaven is by |io means so lovely and 
desirable as the earth and that there is nothing to 
eat or drink there and that beings live there like 
fish with unwinking eyes. 
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He tells Prince Ayus that the boy was already fami- 
liar with monkeys in the hermitage and could hence, 
find him to be a familiar object. Madavya s descrip- 
tion of hunting in Sakuntala is clever and witty. He.' 
tells the king that in his passion for the forest maiden 
he was like a man who got tired of date fruits and 
sought for a change in tamarind fruits. He requests 
the king to save Sakuntala from falling into the 
hands of some ascetic with dirty matted hair. When 
the king tells him about Sakuntala’s .bashfulness, he 
replies : “Would she on seeing you for the first time 
come and sit in your lap?” The Vidushaka in 
Malavikagnimitra is clever and resourceful and full 
of wit and humour. His inciting of Haradatta and 
Ganadasa, his description of Parivrajaka as having 
tresses like moonbeams, his clever ruse to get the 
queen’s signet- ring, and his part in other scenes 
in the play show the clever way in which the 
poet has worked out this humorous character in 
the play. Besides these comic elements we have a 
few other comic scenes in the-^lays. Some of the 
maidservants in the splays are witty characters. 
Special mention should be made of the witty remarks 
of Bakulavalika in Malavikagnimitra, Chitralekha 


in Vikramory 
/ =' 2 ^ 511 ^ 9 ; 


raslya. and Priyamvada in Sakuntala, 
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I liarc referred lo this fad in my expositions of^ 
tho=c plats in canto V of Kumarasaniljlidva’ 
we lia\e a masterpiece of liumorous disci iption m 
the disguised Sua’s delineation of Cod Sisa In 
the same poem !ia\e also a iiumotous descnplion ot 
the dances bj Bbruigi and Kali 

q)OSftj55i^3(cJT.qisnRi 

‘ ^5TSKTt3i;iflnv4^siT 1 

Sig-Jir R3n>i 

^.IST )) 

(i\, 4t3. 40) 

(With tossing lult and fcaiful twists of bod\, and tall 
xsitli a while lank, face, Bliriiigi danced for tlie 
amusunenl of Paixali in lespon'-e to a commanding 
lift of the extbrow bx Sankaia Commanded by 
ibe ha[ ['\ husband and loi t\it phasuic of bis 
brid'’. kali danced xxilli higli toased skulls -Irung 
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round her neck and with a face fearf^^ oecause •[ 
her projeding teeth\ 


Kalidasa’s representation of ih 
pathos (Karuna), though it is not 
in Bhavabhuti’s masterpiece 
is a high achievement and is rema 


p emotion of 
supreme as 
UllQ^ramacharUa, 
fkable for its 


reticence and effectiveness. The sorri"'^ 
reaved Rati are depicted in KumarasJ^^^>a''a in an 
elegiac poem which is as remarkable ai canto in 
Raghuvamsa describing the sorrows of bereaved 
Aja. We may well say in regard to cffeCt of 
these descriptions Brfq ^ 

(even a stone will weep and even ih * s»f a 

diamond will break). Ail the wild conP’*'^ feelings 
— of grief, of self-torment, of self-aN^^”’^>’h of 
yearning for following the beloved lhro^§f* gate 
of death, of anger with death for infllCtij^S torture 
of killing one half of a single personality ^^d leaving 
the other half to writhe in pain, of the .borrow of all 
in the sorrow of one, of the mydery of death, of thej, 
unavoidability of separation by bereave ment, of the 
vanity of all things, of the utter empi^mess of life 
after the passing of the beloved — whicl) torment the 


bread when one is face to face with the 


sundering of 
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life’s dearest lies and iKe ext inguisKmen t of l ife’s 
truest io\s is described \vilh a trutli and delicat e and 
masterly touch in these cantos The agony of love’s 
longing when temporarily separated from the beloved 
by a cruel decree is described m Meghasandesa 
Equally fine is the delineation of the pain afflufting 
the hearts of true lovers when the beloved is put by 
owing to Rama’s fear of personal odium and rum 
of puolic morals and owing to Dushyanta s forgetful 
ness caused by the sage’s curse In both these- 
cases the heroines come out of the purgation of 
Suffering like pure gold tested by fire The sorrow 
feh by Pururaias on losing Urvasi became the very 
madness of gnef which is depicted m a most poetic 
way m Ac L— IV— of— Vikratnorvasiva The very 
essence of the emotion of pity and sorrow is th us 
expressed by the poet m Raghuvamsa VIll, 43 

Kalidasa has embodied his ideals of heroism in 
Raghu Rama and Kumara Raghu was an ideal 
son and an ideal ruler and an ideal warrior His 
Jaitrayatra or Digoijaya (career of conquest) is 
vividly and admiringly pourtra)ed m canto IV of 
Raghuvamsa The description of his fight with 
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Indra is a magnificent piece of word-painting. 
Raghu’s gift of all liis belongings during bis unicfue 
y^isvajit sacrifice is equally wdl descriijcd. This 
descnplion shows us bow Raglju was as great 
a Dana Vira (full of ibe licroism of munificence) as 
be was a great TuddJia yira (full of ibe licroism of 
military prowess). Kalidasa describes Dilips as a 
great Da^a Vira (full of ibc beroism of compassion). 
Dilipa says in noble language tiial a Ksbalriya is be 
wbo saves all from barm and pain. 


Dilipa asks what is the use of sovereignly blcmisbcd 
by the ill-fame of inability or unwillingness to give 
protection. 




Rama is incarnate God as well as the ideal 
man in all respects and’ Kalidasa depicts him with 
delighted devotion. Tligj2oe£s-liig] iest ra pture of 
love of heroism is found in his description of God 
Subrahmanya. His delight in depicting heroism 
in boyhood is seen in bis pictures of Bbarata and 
A 5 'us. It could be and was given full opportu- 
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nily and sallsfacdon m depicting Kumara. When the 
gods vied with each other in backing out of lieavcn 
lest they should encounter the demon Taraka, 
God Subrahmanya rephes with fearless looks : "Do 
not be afraid. Enter heaven willioul fear. 1 et ihc 
demon face me c\cn here**. He goes to the battle- 
ground as to a playground and frees the world from 
oppression as if he is playing a pleasant boyish game 
ef skill. 

?sr g*Tr^ 

1 may mention furllier here that Kalidasa has 
gisen us a sweet and subtle and suggeilne delineation 
of f^ira rasa in Sakunlala In Sakunlala, I, 10 
and 1 1 the poet suggests that the true crown and 
glory of heroism is the prole€lion of the oppressed 
(etra^m) He suggests also that a child con- 
cei\ed in the peace and purity of a hermitage and 
brought up in simplicity in the pure domain of 
heaven and then brought into the seat of power, 
like Bharata, would be the true hero, the Happy 
Warrior. He alone will be pure and radiant 
and full of prowess and glory hke the sun 
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^ Act IV, verse 18). 

He alone will be unparallcllccl in might and will 
conquer and rule the w'orld. Act IV, 

verse 1 9-— 3<T gRgnr Act VII, 

verse 33). He is in fact SaTOadamana (all-subducr) 
■first and Bhoro/a (all-protector) aflci wards. Thus 
though it might seem an astounding view, it seems 
to me that, though the play is primarily devoted to 
Sringara (love), there is an under-current, a minor 
note, of the senlimeni of heroism in the play, because 
that love alone is noble love which not only gives 
the largesse of exquisite delight but is also the creator 
of the spirit of heroism. 

Kalidasa’s representation of Adbhuta rasa (the 
marvellousl — which competes with Sringara in our 
Alamkara works for the position of the premier 
rasa — abounds in beauty and sublimity. All his works 
.are replete with it. He however had too keen and 
vigilant an artistic sense to allow the emotion to run 
riot. He never fails to purge it of all violent extra- 
vagance and to relate it to human life. The Kum- 
bhodara episode in Raghuvamsa, and the Raghu- 
Indra right and the Kusa-Kumuda fight in the same 
-poem, are interesting. The description of Alaka ki 
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Mcgliawndtia is ilscfi n piece of maiNcf Vilramor- 
Tasija and Snluntafa fti>oumi in cfcItCA(c (ouches 
depleting the marvellous Vilrama’s valour, the 
aerial ilighls of CliilratcVa ond Urvost, end the 
TirniVotini Vidja and the Sangamanlja gem m 
Vilrnmorvasiva, and the flight of Mcnala tahmg 
Sahuntala with her, and the ! Icmaluta incidents in 
ihr list Act in Svluntala a»/* vcr> dclicatcl) and 
attractive!) described Bui it is m Kumarasambliava 
that >vc find a whole universe of marvels and 
wonders. 

Kalidasa excels even more in the delineation of 
peace (Santi) and bhalli (devotion) The ottho- 
dox number of rasas is eight. Santi Rasa was 
admitted av the ninth later on Bhakti Rasa won 
its scat later 1 have discussed all tins in m> work 
•n Indnn Aesthetics * lam describing Kalidasa s 
religious ideas later on m this wurk The Santi 
rasa is beautifully described in cantos 1 and V and 
VIII of Raghuvamsa, in the desenption of the 
penances of Siva and Parvati in Kumarasambhava, 
wkI in the delineation of the hermitages of Kanvn 

* Indian Acilhcticf b> K. S Ratnsiwamy Saiingal, 
O. fivn R* 2 Sfi Vam VjUi Preii, Srrrangam. 
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and Mariclia in Sakuntala. The liymns to Brahma 
in canto 11 of Kumarasambhavn, and to Vishnu in 
canto X of Raghnvamsa and to Siva in canto XII 
of Kumarasambijava and the many and marvellous 
individual verses in praise of God in tiic poems and 
the plays in many places breathe a lofty spirit of 
exalted devotion. The very heart of each of these two 
emotions is expressed In Kumarasambhava, VI, 55. 

(By your grace I feci like an ignorant man dowered 
with wisdom, like iron transformed into gold, and 
like a man lifted from earth to licavcn). 

The poet’s representation of the Raudra (fury), 
Bhayanaka (fear), and Bhcebalsa (Disgust) rasas 
is slight and occasional and rare. He depicts the 
Raudra rasa in relation to Rudra Himself when he 
reduces Kama to ashes. The other two rasas are 
described in a meagre way in the 15th and 16th 
cantos of Kumarasambhava. But the poet s emphasis 
was always on the higher and nobler rasas of the soul. 

I have already referred to Kalidasa’s power of 
suggestiveness {dhvani or vyangya). In my earlier 
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volume 1 have shown the manifestalions of ihi? 
wonderful power in each individual work. Kalidasa' 
has not only the power of evoking secondary and 
suggested sentiments in individual stanzas but also 
the power of compressing and concentrating the 
entire artlbtic significance and emotional intention of 
each poem and play in the opening passages or 
verses. I shall show later on the instances of such 
power in his plays. In Meghasandesa, as already 
sho wn by me. he has packed the very quintessence 
ot the poem in the w ords 

an d which occur in the 

very iirA Aanza. Equally significant and sugge^ive 
are the words Deva/atma and Mana Danda in the 
first stanza in Kumarasambhava. The noble verses, 
in the firft canto of Raghuvamsa descriptive of the 
kings of the solar race contain in essence the sign!' 
ficance of the expansive narratives in the later cantos. 
At the same time he does not fall into the error — - 
so frequently seen in later poets— of Straining after 
secondary meanings to the detriment of the primary 
significance. The V^angya (suggested) sense muA 
follow and transcend and sweeten the vachya 
(expressed) sense and not hustle or .subdue or 
suppress it. In Kalidasa the element ot dfivani is 
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like the secondary rainbow wiiicii co-c xiA s wilji the 
primary rarnliow and adds an element of evanescent 
andTspiritua! grace, and which is bcA descfi!)ed by 
his own words in Meghasandesa, because Dhvani 
shines with the iridiscent irradiation {spJnirila ruchx) 
•of the rainbow on llie dark rain-cloud of speech and 
is altradive like the plume of peacock feathers on the 
head of Krishna. 

Proceeding now to consider Kalidasa’s poetry 
from the asped of Gunas, it is easy to realise that 
the higher and rarer gunas (qualities) of his poesy arc 
remarkable in their fulness and attractiveness. The 
gunas of poesy have been thus described by 
Vidyanalha : 

€rr^5>f%ni%?^2Tr n 
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T^e l»Sl o( fiuno5, l iLc ific list of alamkaras 
^figures o( speech), went on growing wllh ihe growth 
ef lime and llie development of aeithelic theory in 
1 ndia. The earlier writers on A eslhetics.j'cferred - 
to ten gunas. Bharato, Dandi and Vnmana des- 
cribe them as Ops. Prasada. Slcsho, Samala, 
Samadhi, Madhurya, Saukumarya, Udarata, Arlha- 
vyaVti, and Kanli. Dandi says that these ten 
gunas arc of t!ie essence of the Vaidarbhi rili (style). 

j In Kalidasa*8 works these qualities a jiound.Jind they 

increase the attfadivencss and charm of his poem s 
and plays . He excels particularly in Prasada, 
Madliurya, Saukumarya, Udallala. Artliavyakli and 
Kanti.* (Simplicity, sweetness and dislinftness of 
words, euphonious softness and gentleness ol sound, 
glory of descriptive phrase, clarity of thought and 
■expression, and splendour of style). 

He excels in Alamkaras or figures of speech. 
This again can but be briefly indicated here. If I 
were to take up each figure of speech and show 
bow he has given perfect stanzas illumined by that 
figurative expression, this portion of the book 
alone will swell into a volume. It will be a 
<Ielighlful (ask for one inlcrestcd in Rhetoric and 
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Aesthetics to write a separate book on Kalidasa as a 
master of Rlietoric. Kalidasa specially excels in 
the four most important of the figures of speech viz., 
natural description (svahliavokli), metaphor (rupako), 
simile (upama) and poetic fancy (utpreksha). The 
description of the flight of the deer and the speed 
of the horse in Act I of Sakuntala arc deservedly 
famous. The poet’s description of tii' phenomena 
of nature will be referred to by me in the next 
cliapter. I shall here refer only to a most life-like 
and vivid description of a dove in canto IX of 
Kumarasambliava. 1 have not come across any 
description in any literature which can come any- 
where near it. 

(With sourtds sweet like the inarticulate cries 
of delight of a damsel in her nuptial night, with red 
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eyes rolling gently tins way and that, svillr its shining 
nock expanded and contracted and arched and raised 
and bent, with its tail gracefully wagged up and 
down, unfettered in the movements of its wings 
with graceful steps full of sportiic pride, white and 
radiant like the moon, with lufled forefeet, flying 
around in graceful drclcs, and shining like the foam 
newly thrown up during the bath of Kama and 
Kati in a pool of ne<5tar — there ajipearcd a dove to 
the delight of the mo 2 n*crc<lcd*God). Kalidasa's 
supreme greatness in metaphor and simile is so well- 
known and universally admUlcd that we need not 
pause to show it. A familiar Sanskrit saying is 
•«iT^^tapr (Kalidasa is supreme in handling the 
simile). 

The originality, appropriateness and beauty of 
liis similes are truly remarkable. The similes are 
drawn from the entire range of the beauty of creation 
including within such creation both creations of 
nature and creations of art. We see in him that flne 
(ce.'AVf •J. 'X'A vtlwoU % to kyy 
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intuitive processes' of imagination the inner nearness- 
of things which seem far to others, the innate affini- 
ties of entities which seem to other minds and eyes to- 
be disconnedled, the inborn resemblances of things 
which appear to others to be dissimilar and alike. 
Things which are sundered by space and time are 
brought together into nearness and unity in the fusing^ 
heat of his imagination. Such a ^yle so rich in 
metaphor and simile is seen nowhere else in the 
world’s poetry except in Shakespeare. Kalidasa 
further equals Milton in the learning and sublimity 
shown in the use of metaphor and simile. It has 
been well said : “But it is the range and variety of 
his similitudes which is all the more amazing. He 
derives his similes from all conceivable objedts^ 
natural and supernatural, mundane and ultra- 
mundane, earthly and heavenly, real and imaginary, 
subjective and objective, concrete and abstract. 
Even language, science, grammar, sruti and smrlti 
are indented upon for this purpose. In fact similes 
spring up like flowers before his tread, come out like 
singing birds from the thicket, or grow like clouds 
upon the sky.” It is invidious and difficult to attempt 
a selection when there is such a bewildering abund- 
ance. I shall however give a few examples here. 
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nftinff «I3W u 

(Meghaduta I, 19) 

g^ftg'sa wffimi tii iiapiiq, i 
^q. joq; fi[51 WI-ilRiailS^H tl 

(Do 1,31) 

si^twtaii ?t«7^ Jifft a®[JT3teiwia! i 

Ru<h^!ii3'is5t!Si3 stafti araRafsi^gi! ii 
(Kumarasambhava 1, 30) 

at«?a a'>SRflS'<igcar95ia^ imoj n^fq | 
5Bfffw ai5<nt<i( aia qqs n 

3'rflis3 gq'igmfiSarhauftfqn i 

qgq a»qtag<;^t5nft aqqiq.^R II 

(Do. I, 31 &32) 

aiaia^aair* qailqaramwsriaqi/q i 
attq^qgqtqw^aasTr <?i|fSaf^)r<q ai^^rmar ii 
(Do. I, 45) 

qta^ara'rfr^’afa^alPa asrtwaiiRi^sqn i 
(Do. I, 51) 
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9T?cfs^?:mr U 

(Do. Ill, 48) 

JTTiHf^^cTioi^T ?T'4r \ 

^iqrrt[vff?qj?:r3r^ gf^jq^'T^r ii 

(Do. VI, 49) 

^ ?tiq; i 

msi^ tT-a^ji^‘<^^?r^»TF?Rii 
(Do. VIII, 16) 

f?vg5i;7R-5JTf«r=^ qr^cfrR-^JiJTiX^^Rr ti 

(Do. XI, 26) 

^^r5R ^=^rq 

^rAi^qrlf qjoisrr ^fu^fe^rffr i 

Rq^^*'T?TqftFq?4'q (I 

(Do. XVII, 47) 
?T54r ^rq^sn%q^q i 
^rcf: mu qil^rqiTT'W ii 

(Ragliuvamsa, I, 1) 
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»r>u 5t nfa: h 

(Do. I, 4) 

tigRtJi dr^Ini n^fiRBint i 
3it><iFiJ6'irMatHrai s>i45S=^Rtru^ II 

(Do I, II) 

aatRiit^ 33i« R gi*ai rnsRHEjii: i 

R5SS''i5<s?Rr2% i\<a w: li 

■* (Do I, 18) 

R R3i BSo; jlRRuniwa'i? i 
a5?i 5Fa3tvi5t n?rima RiiVw II 

(Do IV 30) 

R 'ctwruaiTsrvn sru: aaiSar Cia ?» asiioig. 

(Do. V. 37) 

RRiS'Ji’rfiirgBia iiaf i r oRa'iRiR nwr^i ar I 
R<=5RmiJ HNS ftqoiRia R rr gTHNiai II 
(Do. VI, 67) 

??r i^fasaai bir ggmt aroBTifar I 

RRSHtaHaSTlR! HRRH RSIHIR: I' 

(Do. XII. 61) 
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sr^?r5rr%Wcr5rgrfr i 

^r;=q(ns?rr ?Trr% ^rnrT^fioj tl 

(Do. XIII, 48). 

3Tri7??oT: ^'f^5!fi2T %r%u 1 

‘ *a 

»i^iH7;=5:^'rlr^3^aiciw l^i^cjioij i) 

(Do. XIV, 3> 

'j7:r5r«rr> ^iiCr 1 

(Do. XVI, 41) 

^I¥w'7qr 1 

(Malavikagnimitra, Act I, verse 14) 
^i72Ti?ci?T^nT^r5caTrif^i??» TTgrc^^tej^ww^ 1 

(Do. Act II, II) 
?n%R ^rttgrr 5=5^flRf ^rf^- 

'ftr rvp ^ r\ 

r®5TJir2ig5|*?r 1 

wi?TrJ^fe§Kg 

JTi^r II 

(Vikramorvasiya Act, I, Verse 9) 
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^isfn'vt'frft astrra: efinsiaai n 

(Do, 1. 14) 

atqwTifi gftaw^nNf^i^rat 

R^EaftU aaama awrafusq^ i 

q^iias OTpagiitvtRqni Jig^i 
g!(itflf(niRr qwai ii 

(Do. Aci IV, 52) 
BH’sn'aaw aa am g?iqaE«qT 

a? iqqqin. i 
sqrafaaraqaa: qaarajs-qt 
?g(q %a ^airnaqRqaisqg. ii 

(Do. V, 16) 

3trog« q^fS ap?? wqisfl emu " 

(Sakunlala Act I verse 24) 

qqgfa get 5t(K aiqta qaie^tga qas > 
'4taiga;mq ^r; Mfaaia aiaamtq ll 

(Do. 1, 29) 

ataiaia gm ftasaaga qeal- 
eaiPas em ag aauanatf^aeaij, i 
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I 


^ HS'TC'm^rfi i^i^: n 

(Do 11. 10) 


?Trr%^Rf^2r<r?:^^®^r i 

^I'TrqHRr il 

'(Do. V, 13) 

5?§qficR^ ^qq%sq5ri?f! 

JT^TJTqK^Jg^l t^i^r I 

?q R»7R 5-5?Ti=cIfgqf?: 

?T =^ qr^wg ^fPim ?ir§^ il 

(Do. V, 19) 

^fr^rRq^rrgqjTcirflqgR 

r^^rrqar q?^?TR: i 

■^RRgf qR Rq5Wfl^RcUc? 

3Tr?r: q<3T«Tqf?^qjlic-7iqq??rq; ii 

(Do. VI, 16) 


=qr%^?Kr?rrsrJjiiq'5^i: q^^Tr: qjorr i 
5TR: ?q qJg;?Tr4 ajr^TfcqRq?!^ fe: 5 tjt: u 


ST® r^ qq ^gsroi^jq-^rf^gi- 


(Do. VI, 30) 
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(Do VII. 16) 

I must slop here because this search (or the 
bcsl among many first-rate examples of melaphor 
and simile is an oppres«i\c weight on the mmd. 

I If one wants to realise ICaIidaia*s perfection of 
I tafle in Iiis metaphors and similes and poetic 
. fancies one cannot do belter tlian compare two 
Werses— one by Kalidasa, and the otlier by Bhasa-'t 
bhuti, who was in his own way a gical poet and 
play-wright and one of the greatest masters of style. 

(SaVunlala I, 16) 

(Bhavablmli ) 

I shall take up here for illustration only one 
another figure of speech (v«, poetic fancy— Utpre- 
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.Icsha). About tliis figure of spcccb, it is said in 
i works on Aeslbelics : 

(Ulpreksba captivates the mind like a young 
and fair new- wedded bride). Very, very rarely in 
Kalidasa’s works do we come across elaborate 
• conceits wbicli do not contain real beauty or charm 
and show a mere trifling with thoughts or a dallying 
with words. His rich and glowing and vivid 
imagination and Iiis wonderful sureness and delicacy 
of ta5te and his ever-active artistic vigilance enabled 
him to give us a succession of apt and appro- 
priate and attractive poetic ideas and fancies. I 
give here a few illustrations. 

o 

(Sakuntala, II, 9) 

(Kumarasambhava, VIII, 63) 
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(Do. Do. 70) 
3?55l^5t^Jl ?t5f? I 

(Do. Do. 73) 

SraTinnfOcn^ 

^i; ^^rgtniiqviii^fjatni^iRT u 

(McgUasandesa I, 50) 

R ii ?ei R 3RC5I5T STIW^ RRH^IKR; 1 
RT m *Pi8 r^Ri Bia^rgrcgfr^iTR* 

(Do. I, 63) 

Kalidasa excels in olher figures ol speech also 
bul 1 must curb my desire lo illustrate lurlher. He 
specially excels in that figure ol speech which 
Ruskin has described by the name of palhelic fallacy 
and which shows nature lo be in sympathy with 
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and in response to the human moods. Tiic most 
extraordinary example of lliis is in the IV Act of 
Saliuntala. 

Kalidasa excels not only in figures of speech 
(arlhalamkaras) hut also in verbal graces of style 
(Sabdalamkaras) such as Anuprasa, Yamaha etc. 
Though he never descends to those '.ricks of style 
which aim at novelties of sound resulting in parono- 
masia and pun and double meanings and which arc 
not in union with beauty or nobility or originality of 
thought, yet he is a master of assonance and allitera- 
tion and inter-linked harmonies of sound. The 9th 
canto in Raghuvamsa is a splendid example of this. 
Rhyme is of little importance in Sanskrit poetry. 

, KaIidasaj s,also a m ailer-of-metrical expression 
' and harmony of verse. Sanskrit poetry rejoices in the 
^ possession of a considerable variety of metrical forms. 

Kalidasa has pressed into service the most beautiful 
^ of them. The Sanskrit metres are mostly regulated 
by the number and position of syllables and contain 
' provision for the emsura pause (^1% ). Some of them 
j have a quantitative basis. Kalidasa’s favourite- 
metres are Upajali, Mandakranta, Anush tup and 
^Arya. Upajati includes the Indra Vajra and 
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Upcndfrt Vajra mclfcs ll cHiiblcs ihc pod lo 
combine sondy ond melody A western critic 
rcmarls: "In tbcic particulars, no poem in any 
language can compete ai regards iingularilj, ebarm 
ol originality, and bigbly wrought finish,— witli the 
Raghmamsa, Meghaduta, and others.. And jcllhc 
grand sonorous tines cctio llitougli tlic gattcry of 
timcwilh a rhythmical vibratton, whicti can ncNcr 
he forgotten C\cn t!ie great Homeric hcxaractrcs 
read tamely by the side of the InJra Vajra lines ol 
Kahdas.a, whose exuberant genius runs not m the 
unlimited use of melodious homophones'*. His 
Anushtup and Ary a metres arc memorable for 
dignity and cadence. About his use o( the Manda- 
Iranta metre Professor Wilson has well said : 
"The metre combines melody ond dignity mo \cfy 
extraordinary manner ond will bear an Bd\antageoiis 
comparison m both rcs|>cds with the poetry ol any 
language luing or dead.** About the metre os used 
by him it has been said well . *‘!l dashes along hie 
the racing billows of the sea ll swells into fulness 
like the tide, and llic occan'follof its rliyllim majes- 
tically moves on from the beginning to ilic end." 

One IcA of the greatness of a pocl*s work is 
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ihe extent to which it has gone into the national 
consciousness and his wise and lovely words have 
become a portion ol the ingrained wisdom of the 
people as a whole, 1 have already shown in my 
earlier volume how Kalidasa was a poet’s poet and 
what was the extent of his va^ influence over his 
successors, I have shown also how he was a 
philosopher’s poet as well and how the great Kuma- 
rila refers to him. But Kalidasa is also a people’s 
poet and many are the expressions which have gone 
into the hearts of the people and become a portion 
of their intelledlual and emotional and moral and 
spiritual being and life. In this respect also, as in 
other respects, he resembles Shakespeare who not 
only influenced poets and thinkers but the people as 
a whole. The following are a few illustrations of 
this superb power of Kalidasa : 

(Malavikagnimitra, Act, I) 
(Do. De.) 

sfff i 

(Do. Act, II) 
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I (Do. Act, II) 

aigwnt arg^trtn HJqss<II l (Do. Act, 111) 
sgtaqinHi Riqn^itaR: 5ftaq: l(Do.Aci, IV) 
silk stiniftigiq g.a qi s'?- 

-<TaiT««r tuqa'liq I (Do. Aci, V) 

wei q(<»?qfq^toTf fqwqtat: i (Do. Aci, V) 
sigtjja:: lawfajKs I 

(Vikramorvasiya, Act, 1) 
?itBinraM^r?«ifaiq I (Do. Aci, II) 

Jt^qiqaa siangg i 

Rta'iwq brp? fTORa: ii 

015: (Do. Aci, II>) 

’T«iq wa ^knig: i (Do. Act, IV) 

s?R5?!t|cqn% sqire i (Do. Do.) 

sfrasiojw «! crai a asgnRt'ire li 

(Sakuntala Act, 1) 
^fd ?qai qwta i (Do. Act, II) 

qrffauisiTtR i (Do. Do.) 
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'?r'T^t'r i (Do. Act, IV) 

(Do. Act, VI) 
^qfr% I (Do. Act, VII) 
I (Do. Do.) 

qr^wr^f q?:?Trq3^ i 

(Meghasandesa, I, 6) 


3rr5irq-q: f ^rrq^rr i 




M] (Do. I, 10) 


#aTmr^ qorqqqq fl i 


(Do. I, 29) 


srrq: ^?r qrqr% qj^iiffRT?;r5'r?4?:Rfrr i 


(Do. H, 32) 


qr%q’^5gqK =q ^qJ'ifirgjffay n 


(Do. II, 48)-' 

T%^rq 

f?g q?§-2'Tr%?r?:6r: ^^r^r5ir¥rqr\% n 

\ (Do. Do. 51) 

sicg=^ f| ^orf^g ?rqrqiR«?rf4'r%qW | 

(Do. Do. 53) 


/ 
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w tim amRtSiqra 

(FCumarasambhava I, 3) 

gsisw =!? !('?« nm«s%! mat ss'i? i 

(Do I, 12) 

3IV!I^5tr«^«qiH aignVqixqfqgscqqsiqa^ II 
(Do I, 52) 

qiirq^aq^Roi q'lq^iw gaq: ii (Do II, 40) 
fqqjjjrsiq eq'q bgjtniqsqi ii 

(Do. II, 55) 

aqijtsPi%qqi niqaa nt^smirasg ii 

(Do, III, I) 

sicqsres q?r^ gainaaqaiquainq 'sa i 
(Do III, 19) 

aiaot ataiq fqqi ^oiiai 

wsgs'r Wfra: II (Do- 111, 28) 

51 s3^5;sqisqq: qiqiPasaq’ii-q Srefqqffaqq\ 
(Do. Ill, 63) 

qq-jiqiq il giiqqqm ftsasroaq'iqOTqs n 

(Do. IV, 26) 
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(Do. IV, 28^ 

^ ^’4?^ R5?ri^S% 5?cfl- 

(Do. V. 5) 

fj '<44^«3 ii (Do. V, 16) 

’-7qfTr>4Rq: II (Do. V, 33) 

^ 4:r?TITp^C?lf^ ^Tq;% 1% rl^ 11 (Do. V. 45) 

3rai?F^Tmr?^?TR??r|§4 
l^PrT IT?^T^R=? 5Tg:f??T?ItI3: I (Do. V, 75) 

4??Tr^vrm'74?i ^ 1 

(Do. V. 82) 

^ =41 ^T^^rsT^FTi- ^ 

' (Do. V, 839 

mi 3?JWT II (Do. V, 86) 

^r3?TrR?T??R^rf^ fl ^crrij^ ii 

(Do. VI, 12^ 

r%gnjir ?=t^ =fT?4??^r ii 

(Do. VI, 13> 
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ft ftg: i 

(Do VI, 79) 

«iiiif tkmsK'm ft «'>! II (Do Vll, 22) 
mraqj n ^3 JBitsfmut ftB'Jnsftg i 

(Do VII!, 65) 
’ff’t ^ asti 1 (Do X. 9) 

iEtqs^q^q^lqg (fis^iaq^lftai 1 (Do X, 25) 
ftqqi qfbijiii ® s!iiiwr;a ftaftaami 

(Do, X. 35) 
=51 a i (Do XI, 17) 
si5(tai^ si^n4 « aivifi alswC'H I 
*i6?ta'9a^l*ii?% ft w 3ft II 

(Roghuvamsa, I, 18) 
siaiai ftaoimaij^miStaii^ft i 
« ftsi fta^wiai ^isn^aai ii (Do I, 24) 
aafa! gsa^at ft >rca? si&qi l (Do 1, 69) 
aftastira ft scai 'jjiH'ijiiaqftBiiq: n (Do 1, 76) 
H3:rfaft»aftg aftstraf ftoJsaaiwr ^iia. 

II (Do. II, 57) 

fftaiatijaftm a»fi?ta li (Do III. 29) 
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It (Do. Ill, 62) 

^ 1 (Do. V, 10) 

=^:=j»T«?r ^.mx \ 
(Do. VI, 22) 

?rR;Ti=g;^ ^ ii 

(Do. VI. 29) 

W5r^r%f| ^r-^j i (Do. VI, 30) 

(Do. Vill, 46) 

?Koi 5r^i%: stAk^t i 

aj(irqc»?gngg[ oSi^r^rR^fi’ I 

(Do. Vlll, 87) 

3r^n=S'^Rr ^r^^iRfiq ! 

?Tfq^ *=J55qq. ii 

(Do. VIII, 88) 
T% q ^^l 1 (Do XI, 1) 

^^rq^TRr fl: qs^r qdq: i (Do. XIV, 35) 

Kalidasa had some pet and beloved expressions 
of his own. They are not only beautiful in themselves 
but they also won his affection and were repeated 
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*l>y him in his works. Hie following are a few 
illustrations. 

I (Raghuvamsa. VI, 30) 
I (Malavikagnimitra, 1 verse 4) 

(Raghuvarasa IX, 67) 

(Vikramorvasiya, IV, 22) 
t (Vikrmorvaisya Act, II) 

^Kumarasambhava, V, 64) 

iSrti'iSC'jrivi^Asflm: i 

(Raghuvamsa, XVIll, 45) 

(Kumarasambhava, 1, 41) 
Such is the wonderful charm of Kalidasa’s 
Sanskrit Style. So far as the Prakrit used in Kali- 
dasa’s dramas is concernedt we find that he uses 
Saurascni for the prose portions of the dialogue and 
A^ofiarosAfr/ for the verse portion of the dialogue. 
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In llic Sakuntala Act V liic police oHicers and the 
fishermen speak in Magadhi hut the King’s brollicr- 
in-law. speaks in Sauraseni. It has also been observed 
that Sauraseni is used also in the verses in Sakuntala. 
Kalidasa s Prakrit style, like his Sanskrit style, h 
simple and terse and idiomatic and is perfectly suited 
and apposite to the character, and does not contain 
the least vestige of cumbrousness or ambiliousness or 
artificiality. 

I have thus far dealt with tim characteristics of 
Kalidasa’s poetry from the standpoint of the princi- 
ples of literarj' and artistic criticism current in India. 
1 am going to discuss in later chapters in great detail 
such aspects as modern western criticism has made 
familiar to us in regard to the exposition of poetry 
as a criticism of life. I shall now describe here only 
a few general aspects which are worthy of considera- 
tion in regard to Kalidasa’s work as a poet. 

' It has been well said : ‘‘The principal char- 
acteristics of Kalidasa’s drama and poetry are his 
naturalness and simplicity, his felicity of expression, 
his tenderness of feeling,- the melody and dignity of 
his verse, his deep sympathy with nature and her 
loveliest scenes, his marvellous power of delineating 
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kuman character, Ms deep human interest, his 
originality of conception, hfs wonderful command of 
language, his intimate knowledge of the human heart 
his wide range of imagination, the beauty and 
appropriateness of his similes, th^ rosy hue of his 
pictures, his lender pathos and his complete fulfil' 
ment of poetic intentions**. I have described and 
exemplified some of these already and shall describe 
and exemplify the others below. The aspects which 
1 am discussing here are only those which xvestern 
art-critics regard as those ol supreme importance 
and value in regard to (he masterpieces of the 
literary, art. 

^ Kalidasa's originality is one of his most marked 
characteristics. Like Shakespeare he was content 
to lake his themes from the mines of the past. But 
his superb originality lay in that subtle craftsmanship 
which enabled him to convert the rough and dull ore 
into the smooth and coruscating gem of many facets 
and rainbow tints and scintillations. In my first 
volume 1 have shown how in each work of his he 
has added to the borrowed stories those incidents 
and characters which transform them into perfect 
works of art in which the demands of reason and 
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imagination and poetic justice arc amply and ade- 
quately met. In this respect he shov/s matchless 
originality of conception and fertility of invention; 
Rilusamhora and iVIcghosandcsa and ViJiramor- 
vasiya arc absolutely original works in matter as 
well as in form. 

An equally remarkable feature is the range of 
bis genius. Other [locts in the world have excelled 
in lyric poetry or In epic poetry or in dramatic 
poetry but none c.xccpt Kali lasa bas excelled so 
well and in so unique a degree in all of them. 
Shakespeare may excel him drama; Valmiki and 
Vyasa may excel him in c{>ic poetry ; and Jayadeva 
may excel him in the lyric. But if we lake the 
entirety of a poet’s work and have regard to the 
amplitude of the range of iiis genius, it seems to 
me that the palm and the crown must go to Kalidasa. 
Mr. R. E. Robinson says well about him : “His 
e3'e singled out like a prism all the rich glowing lints 
of life s colours, and his brain, receiving them, as if it 
ad been a palette, translated them info descriptions 
of jewel-like beauty”. 

^ Another remarkable trait of Kalidasa is his 
imaginative power. His sensuousness and concretis- 
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ing power enabled bim lo see Uulhs In a succession 
o( images and impail ibem to tbe minds of bis 
readers in a concrete way by o succession of glowing 
images. His naturalness, liis simplicity, bis universal 
appeal, bis po>vcr of realising the innate ofiinilies of 
ibings, bis clearness of perception and representation, 
bis ever-fresb wa3s of looUng at things and delinea- 
ting them, bis passion for glowing colour and' pro- 
portion and harmony, and las equal intimacy with 
and mailcry of the beautiful and the sublime arc all 
the result of the plastic force of bis imagination 
which brought before bis inner Msion cver-new and 
cvcr*true pi<ilures of the world of nature and the 
world of (be soul. 

His perfection of insight svas due to the per- 
feclion of bis imagination. He knew the message 
of nature and he was a maSer of the language of 
the human heart, He is a mailer of the emotion of 
los e because be iiad an intuitu e insight into the ever* 
changing moods of lovers and the mingled pam and 
rapture of love. In the same way he entered into the 
mood of pallios and other moods of the soul T!ie 
excellence of bis delineation of the Rasas is due to 
this faculty of insight and inluittve vision Though 
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he is llius a master of the human affections and 
passions, he delights most and shines best in depict” 
\ ing the lendercst aspects of life. Tenderness of 
feeling is his special glory. He describes chaste and 
pure and affectionate love ; his patlios is soft and 
subdued ; his pictures of the marvellous arc free 
from violence and extravagance ; and liis delineation 
of dispasslon and devotion is full of a holy calm 
^‘quiet as a nun hreatlilcss ivith adoration.” 

His imagination and insiglu and intuition give 
to his Interpretation of life its unique value and glory. 
) Life according to Ihm is not merely the life of events 
and emotions in the world of man. He knew that 
man reaches the fulness of his stature only by love 
'of Nature and by love of God. Social service, love 
of nature, and devotion to God are the tripods on 
which rests the self-realisation of the soul of man. 
Kalidasa has sung nobly about love. Mr. Ryder 
I has said weH : “No other poet in any land has sung 
j of happy love between man and woman as Kalidasa 
sang . True and tender and chivalrous and roman- 
tic love, in all its joy and grief, and face to face with 
life in all its variety of joyous and tragic elements 
is described in his works.' At the same time he 
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showed nature as responsive to the heart o{ !iuman 
beings as well as in its own glor) of scenic panorama. 
He Inew and communed with the soul which 
activates nature os much and as vv'cll as tlic world 
of human life He knew that nalure»poclry be- 
comes vvarm ond palpitating with life vvhen linked 
to human life and tiie life divine. Over lus poetry 
of human hie and poetry of nature is shed *'ihehgltt 
that never was on sea or land, the consecration end 
the poet’s dream” of the life divine whicli mler- 
penetrolcs, in a manner unseen but intimately fell, 
the world of nature and the world of man, and 
gives both a grander Interest and a more far- 
reaching value and glory than they would have 
either singly or even In mutual comhlnalion Thus 
I would regard as Kalidasa’s greatest trail his inter* 
prclation of the hfe of man and the life of nature ' 
and the life divin e, tliough his nature poetry has its 
own limitations and defects 

It must be next pointed out that Kalidasa’s 
inlelleiltual virility and power are etjually remarkable 
trails He is often represented as a sensuous poet 
imagining and revelling m pictures of outward loveli- 
ness, and giving them a beautiful setting in soft and 
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sweel speech. Bui this statement errs by cmpliasis* 
ing one aspect of Iiis nature at liic expense of the 
other. He saw life steadily and saw it whole and 
his intellect grappled and solved all the problems of 
life. I shall show this adequately in the later 
chapters of this volume. Mr. A, W. Ryder says 
well about him : “Poetical fluency is not rare ; 
^Intellectual grasp is not very uncommon ; but the 
!combinatlon has not been found perhaps more than 
a dozen times since the world began. Because he 
'possessed this harmonious combination, Kalidasa 
ranks not with Anacreon and Horace and Shelley 
but with Sophocles, Virgil and Milton.” 

Next must be mentioned his power of dramatic 
delineation of character. He has given us a great 
gallery of immortal portraits which will live for ever. 
The greatest of all the gifts of a poet is the gift of 
\ breathing life into his creations. It is by this power 
that he rises to kinship with the divine creative energy 
in the universe. It has been well said: 

I (In the infinite cosmos of poesy, the 
poet is the creator). Power of narrative, power of 
, song, emotional appeal, felicity of expression, — are 
great gifts but they are subordinate to the supreme 
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gifl of crcalion of clmrcdlcis He has gol Shakes^ 
pcarc’s magical fo>vcr o! malinp Ins cliaradcrs 
unucrsal >ct full of mcli\i(Jua|ii3 About the power 
of charadlcnsalion of hler poils tn India it has been 
said * "All hcrccs arc caA in the same heroic 
mould all lo\c sicL. lieroircs suffer in silence and 
burn With fc\cr , all foots arc sliicwd and impudent 
1)} turns, aM kna\c$ arc I carlUss and cruel and 
suffer m the end , and there is not much to distin 
juisb between one warrior and another, between 
one lender woman and her si^cr But this 
cannot be said of Kalidasa I base dealt m m> earlier 
solumc witb bis power of cbara<5tcrisalion us re\eal 
ed m bis description and delineation of each cbaraifter. 
Mr R)der sa)$ well **I know of no pod, unless it 
be Sbakcspcarc, wbo lias given the world a group 
of beromes so individual, jcl so universal , beromes 
as true, as tender, as brave as arc Jndumali, Sila. 
Parvali, Yatsba’s bride, and Sakunlala Kalidasa 
could not underhand women witboul understanding 
children It would be diflicuU to 6nd anywhere 
lovelier puflurcs of childhood than those m whicti 
our poet presents the little Bharala, A} us, Ragbu, 
Kumara” Mr Rjder is however wrong m think 
ing that "he never docs more than glance at a little 
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I girl”. The lovelieil pidlure of girlhood in all the 
world is given to us in Kumarasambhaoa. 

Kalidasa’s power of vivid and ornate descrip- 
tion is another great trait of his poetry. I am dis- 
cussing and illustrating later on his poetry of nature. 
The special feature of his power of description is its 
combination of concreteness and abslradion, its 
correlation of the parts and the whole, of express 
statement and suggesliveness. His eyes singled out 
I with unerring surencss the most attradive and 
prominent elements of the object or the situation or 
the event described, and his imagination threw a 
robe of splendour over the nakedness of things. 
His artistic self-control and his delicay of taste 
prevented him from losing the whole in the parts or 
the parts in the whole. It is difficult to pause and 
make a selection by way of illustration when his 
gallery of descriptive touches is so full of finished 
full-length portraits. I shall however refer to a few 
of them which will find a place here more appro- 
priately than in later chapters. In Raghuvamsa 
Canto I verses 48 to 53 he describes the hermitage 
of Vasishtha as It appears in the glow of the evening 
sun. 
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^4tTtaiiTe5^tm5R3fjwmi«im: n 

^r^7«n^j^qy0nra2‘3T2iuuuiw: \ 

^iq^Ker ^iqT<Mrn^qiiV1i4^i: ii 

5Rq;^qrmiac«ffiii%aqyqjtl i 

fsrs^RiJirstitqiJgqtrqJirq; n 

^laqTaq^i^nHiqiJrg > 

«?j 4 fdd<r«?ii 322 irir‘^ 4 ir‘ia n 

(.The hermitage was getting filled with ascetics 
who returned from the forest with fuel and grass 
^nd fruits and who were rcccUcd with the house- 
hold Bres. ft was filled also with deer whicli were 
Accustomed to be fed with grain and which pressed 
into the doors of the huts there like the children of 
the ladies of the hermitage. The maidens then 
had }uA left the hermitage trees and plants after 
-watering them, so as to induce the confidence of the 
birds wliicli would drink the water there. The 
place was full of the deer which sat in the corn heaps 
gathered up in the evening and which quietly chew- 
ed the cud in the verandahs of the huts in the 
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liermftage). The picture is so clearly and vividly 
diawn and so full of essential details which alone 
are given witli due regard to the unity of the whole 
scene, that a great painter can use it to give us a 
magical creation in colours to match tl;c poets crea- 
tion. An equally fine description ir. that of tlic 
king wandering in the forest in the course of his 
service of the cow'. It occurs in canto II verses 9 to 
14 and is another fit subicct for the canvas of a 
great painter. 1 have long wondered why the 
Indian painters of to-day have never thought of 
I going to the two greatest scene-painters in words — 

1 Valmiki and Kalidasa — for scenes and suggestions 
1 and inspirations. The modern South Indian schools 
of painting do not show beauty of idea. The modern 
Bengal school of painting is lacking in great themes. 
Both aim no doubt at Indianness of landscape and 
setting and scene and Idea but are limp and nerve- 
less in execution and are deficient in that combina- 
tion of originality and intensiveness and extensiveness- 
which alone, when united to great and vital sesthetic 
and spiritual ideas, can bring glory to the artist and 
gladness to the nation. In Canto II verses 9 to 14'- 
ibe poet describes the trees which seemed to utter^ 
by the sounds of birds cries of “Victory to the King.-’ 
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The creepers shed flowers on his head as llic city 
maidens would scatter fried rice on the royal head 
in the course of hU triumphal progress. The deer, 
assured by the love and compassion in his eyes 
despite the bow in his bands, gazed at him with 
fearless tenderness. Tlie winds careering through 
the iioles in the bamboos c\oled sweet tones and 
Acemed to praise his greatness. The cool and 
gentle and fragrant breeze soothed bis limbs. The 
foreA Arcs faded away and receded, and a sudden 
wealth of flower and fruit shone' on trees, and the 
minimal foes forgot their enmity in l>is presence. 

One other fine picturesque verse also may be 
cited here. 

it (jx. 35> 

(The garden creepers sang through the sweet 
■sounds of bees and sholie with flowers as their bright 
teeth and rendered emotion by gesture by tender 
leaves as their fingers which kept lime to music.) 
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The number of such -vvord-painlecl scenes of 
exquisilc beauly abound in Kumarasambhava. In 
the whole range of lilerature we have no pictures 
to rival (he two companion delineations of Siva and 
Parvali in penance. 

f%f^55t^f5lf?5fm^r3T?!R- 

f%3:?55T9^: i 
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nil oBMCf, tnnAM asp mrt,onson 
ireul Plftill- 
fnni«nitt«8i5w 11 
^iB8at.3<as'7«n5- 
• 3qim:!tii?Jin;«i ftnwi i 
Bmtaqatnicaijinal 

aiaiq at^iTt waasofusits ii 

«mi aaiRHNjiafti 

rft oqamitq aailqafm i 

amri ft5*a- 
tKiaiamiasqsai'Eqsan ii 

(III. 45 lo 50) 

qai Aigi’i aasai efigil 
gftRtrai a«anat ga«qRr i 
ftraar qqqraqif(i4? am- 
aasqal!!: aftanilwa n 

aqmiaii aftgnwaft- 
g<i q«ffq qrnatw ‘ 7 »fr i 
3i8l3'^'i ^aaaiq 5iaqt: 

tA- na: aqifq'sqi ii ’ 
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sf^q 3r^??r: moin'^m* 

n¥I«lXaif>^?ie^a^ «r 1 
5iiKi«^f%crr 

i^mii ^«T ^^??§ 

^sTig g??JT; ??afec!TL snf^ 
rVw fin^ \\ 

r%« 

Ri;?cr5[r?^F?r5[^igff8§ i 

{^?i?if: 8gqr: n 

(V, 20 to 25) 

Which painter of genius is destined to paint 
such Mahaiapas (great penance) on canvas for the 
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■•lory of InJia ? Tlic marriage of Si\a and Par\ali 
is onollicr svondcrfully pourlraycd scene in ll>c 
poem. TJic dc\ajtated 5vargo and t!ie baltle bet- 
^vccn TaraVa and FCumara arc equally \i\idly 
described. In Megliasandcsa cacb serscis a finisbed 
pi<flure and if we could base a Megbasandesa 
gallery ibal would by itself be a national treasure- 
house of art Equally beautiful arc the description of 
the dance and tlie Johada and the other seencs in 
MalaoikagnimUra The aerial carQighls and the 
coming of CiiitraleUia and Ursasi and the wander- 
ing of the disconsolate King m Vikramor\a$iya 
are equally fine. But perhaps the poet’s pidlorial 
power reaches its culmination in Salcunlala The 
descriptions of the bee and SaVuntala, of Sakunlala 
watering the trees, of Saluntala and Ijcr friends, 
of Sakunlala writing her love-letter, of Sakun- 
fala in the king's audicncc-ball, oi Sakunlala taken 
to heaven, of the king’s remorse, and of the reunion 
in Hemakuta are absolutely (lawless and perfe<ft. 

Equally wonderful is the poet’s knowledge of 
the human heart. He is a maflef of all the secret 
thoughts and ideals and delights and dreads and 
agonies of tlie heart. He has sounded the entire 
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gamut of human passions and affetflions and emo- 
tions. I am dealing with the poet’s ideals of beauty 
and of love and of life later on and shall show in 
those chapters many aspects of his perfect know- 
ledge of the heart. I shall mention here only a few 
instances to show that he knew the whole range of 
the joys and griefs and the graces and the sanctities 
and the profundities of life. In Raghuvamsa, VIII, 
87 he says that death is the rule and life is the 
exception and that we mual render thanks for every 
breath of life. He says and shows again and again 
that the real value and joy and glory of life consists in 
love and service and renunciation. All the wonder- 
ful variety of sentiment and situation which glitters in 
his pages enforces that one and supreme lesson. The 
love of man for woman and of woman for man is 
perfectly described in his poems. Equally well are the 
love of sons described in Sakuntala and Vikramor- 
vasiya and the love of daughters in Kumarasambhava 
and Sakuntala. The service of teachers and holy 
men in a spirit of affectionate reverence abounds in 
his works. The importance of social unify and love 
and the abiding mutual affection of king and people 
is stressed in work after work by him. The poet is 
not content with purifying the soul by love and 
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KfNicc and rcnuncta^ion in lltc concwm ot canWy 
life but talcs U again and again in moods of love 
and renunciation and tersice and demotion and 
adoration to liic lotus feet of Cod. 

Last, but not least, should he mentioned Kali- 
dasa's golden beauty ond felicity and melody of 
style. Mr- A, W. Ryder says well : "Tiic total 
effect left by bis poetry is one of calraordinafy sore- 
ness and delicacy of lasle." U is true that mere i 
magic of St) Ic cannot lead to immnrtftbly. Beauty 
o! thought, refinement of feeling, and vivid force of j 
imagination arc tfie primary passports to poetic^ 
glory. But these by ihemsebes wd! not give thc^ 
poet a universal entrance into the human heart, h 
is the jicrfcction o( manner— 'Svhich combines melody 
of language, aptness ond felicity of phrase, power 
of word-painting ond nevcr-lailing grace— which is 
the chief passport to an eternity of fame. In him 
we fmd perfection of sound as well as perfection of 
sense* Style and sentiment arc lused in his works 1 
into something greater than cither or both. Kalidasas 
manner « svo/thy of his matter and his matter is 
woftiiy of his manner. To use tlie words of Mathew 
Arnold he has both profundity of thought and 
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natural magic of ^yle. It is the perfed union of 
manner and matter which is Kalidasa’s greated charm 
and the sured guarantee of his immortality and which 
can be bed described only in his own immortal 
words as being a unity in duality and a duality in 
unity — the union of Vak and Artha, of Parvali 
^md Parameswara. 
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Kalidasa ns a Dramatist 

1 lia\c described tii the prcMous cliaptcr 
Kalidnsa's s]>cctal merits nnd excellences as n poet 
Tliose cliaratOenstics arc lound in Ins plajs ns much 
as in lus pocnis, and all lliol svas slated 1» me in 
regard to Im poctr> apply to Ins dramas also. Indeed 
the poetic element in Ins plays constitutes one o( llic 
cfiicf elements of their charm 1 hey contain 
some of the most hcautilul and memorable of lus 
serscs These stanzas besides being most appro- 
priate in ibcir setting base on independent value of 
ihcir own K-ahdasa always avoided mere purple 
patches and wasJVtHiously economical m the use | 
of words and avoided dcscnplue difluscncss The 
verses in the plays grow out of the situations therein. 
But they show all llic charaiftcristic excellences of 
hU art and contain his ripest and mellowest wisdom'^ 
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Kalidasa has been often called as the Shakes- 
peare of India. At the same time no less a person 
than Mr. T. Gopala Row is said to have stated: 
^‘Ouf of a part of Shakespeare’s brain, you can create 
a Kalidasa”. .With all respect to him I must say that 
he was wrong in his view. Shakespeare had certainly 
a wider range, and a greater variety of dramatic 
achievement than Kalidasa. He had a tragic 
intensity and a vivid power of alfamahc presentation 
of history which Kalidasa could never be credited 
with. But there are directions in which Kalidasa 
has achieved more than Shakespeare. His delinea- 
tion of nature and of the intermingling of the life of 
^nature and the life of man is more natural and 
beautiful than the achievement of Shakespeare. His 
grip over the spiritual elements of life is more assured 
and convincing. Further, in Sakuntala he has given 
I to us an idealised and yet individualised heroine 
who is on a throne apart. 

I do not think that it will be fitting that I 
should enter into a discussion here about dramatic 
ideals in general or about the ideals of Indian drama 
or about Indian dramaturgy or about the rise and 
growth of the Indian drama. I have done this work 
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in my book on Indian Esthetics and else^vhere. 
1 shall hence make licre only a \ery cursory reference 
lo ihosc topics only lo the extent to which they will 
illustrate Kalidasa’s excellence as a dramatist, be- 
cause my aim in this work is to confine it to an 
exposition of Kalidasa. 

The dramatic art has been practised in India 
Ifom the most ancient times. Bharala's Nalya Sasira 
is of very great antiquity. Indian drama was of 
indigenous origin and was not a literary form 
borrowed from Greece. The word Yavanika has 
been shown lo throw no light vvhalever on the alleged 
Greek origin of the Indian theatre. The prologues in 
Indian plays show that they were closely connected 
with our spring festivals and religious festivals. Thus 
the Indian drama was a product of the Indian genius. 
Mr. Mac Donnell says in his Sanskrit Literature : 
"The improbability of the theory is emphasised by 
the still greater affinity of the Indian drama lo that 

of Shakespeare .The Indian drama has had a 

thoroughly national development, land even its ongin, 
though obscure, easily admits of an indigenous ex- 
planation.” The structure of the Indian plays has 
little in common with the structure of Greek plays. 
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The rigid dislinclion ol tragedy r.nd comedy is not 
observed in Indian drama. 1 lie rigid allcntion o( liic 
|Grcek drama to llic three unities of lime and place 
'and action has no counterpart in Indian p!<:y>» tlmvigh 
\lhe Indian dramatists certainly ohrersed unity of 
'action. In all these respects the !i 'ian diama differs 
from the classical <hatna aiul resemhies the modern 
I romantic drama. In one re?i>ect the inriian Ltama 
is unique. It never bowed its Iiead to the doctrines 
of Fate and Nemesis as Giech drama did. The 
doctrines of Karma and of Grace give to Indian 
drama its peculiar Hcxihilily and scientific concatena- 
tion of cause and cfTicl, a.sd its gentleness and Its 
sweetness. The Indian drama is as surely an 
efflorescence of the Indian ideals of life as the Greek 
drama is the outcome of the Greek ideals of life. 

In regard to the alleged Greek origin of the 
Indian drama, we have also to bear in mind lire 
very important chronological fact that the earliest 
j Indian dramas belong to the 6lh century B. C- 
whereas there are no historical data showing that 
there were any cultural relations between the Greeks 
and the Hindus prior to Alexander’s Invasion of 
India. Though Professor Weber puls forward the 
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theory that ihejSanskril drama ^ Had jts beginnings 
■“in the influence the Greeks wielded on the 
Hindus/’ he admits that “no internal connection, 
however, with the Greek drama exists/’ 

ThusMndian drama is a homegrown art. It 
probably began as musical recitation and gesticulation! 
and dancing on occasions o{ religious festivals and^ 
grew into a literary form after the introduction of 
the dramatic dialogue and the represeiilalion of life 
in action. Indian tradition has given Art, and especr- 
ully Drama, an exalted place — that of an Upavedaj 
under the name of QanJbarca Veda. Bharafa’s 
great work on Natya Soilra i$ a mine of ideas on 
ssthetics and poetics and dramaturgy and has not i 
been surpassed even to this day. The Vedas and 
the epics contain valuable dramatic materials and 
situations which will be valuable for all time and 
can be worked .into cver*ncw forms of loveliness 
from age to age The Ramayana refers to Nalas 
and Nartakas and Natakas (Ayodhya Kanda, 67, 
15and;69. 3). The word Vyamisrako in the 
Ayodhya fCanda, I, 27 refers to dramas in, mixed I" 
languages. The recitations and expositions of^thci 
Puranas and the lllhasas formed ja source of the/ 
K. II. 7 
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tlrvimn a?, a litrr.uy form. .Mr. A. P*. Kcilli li.'}*- in 
lilE v<)!ina'‘ 1 hr Sor.:l-ti{ !)tama 

lliat Iftm Biuu.aln, v.h{clt i‘ i‘U apyAl'liAti ?>{ 
ilsr comriiian in llir lalcJ r.Wc'i' jJouttPj'. jl.e 

coniuclion of the rliaprofic; 'lir of the 

clrarn.i.*' I Ic sufjyc'!' .if'o tii.':’ *‘lf:r Irrrn Ku'il.V/a, 
/which occarion.'ihy tlrno^ra .'T'.or, u api^artnll)' 
■rlrDvctf from llic Kii'a ao'i l.av.'iof ihr Ramayana. 


Wr fiiHl nv'tihoTi m.i'?*- in ih^nini ahniil Itsr 
- NiU.aMitrnr of Ciiih'.lifi ;uj'i kira.-.v. .1. ivurJern 
rchofiitriiiji arrian- Uir or ih'' fourlh century 

' B. C. to him, f Atanirifi, wim i*. to t!sc 

• ss'conc] century B. C. clearly refers to jframnlu: 

comporitions rlerlin;/ \vith the r’toric; rcl.'Uinr^ to the 
• rubjugi'ilion of Bali and the rl.nyin^t vi K.nmr.n, Mr. 
Keith ravs : “We ?ccm in fad to have in the 


Mahnbliashya evidence of a d.np,c In which ail the 
. elements of drama were present; we have acting;;, in 
dumb shore, if not with words also ; we have 
recitations divided liclwccn two parlies. Moreover, 
we hear of Nntas who not only recite bat also sing”. 
’The FJarivanisa expressly refers to dramatic per- 
lormancc.s. Thus from the earliest times the con- 
nexion between Indian rcligicMr and Indian drama 
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was intimate and M*tal. Tlic Buddhistic sacred 
\x>c\.i also refer to Buddiia’s disciples liaving 
witnessed ccrloin dramatic representations. 

Mr. Kcitli (las elahoratcly shown the unlena* 
bih'ty of the theory (hnl the drama arose out of 
popular mimes and was secular in hs origin and that 
the Pr^'ilril drama preceded Sanslrit drama. Tltc 
PraViil poems and dramas were undoubtedly later) 
arrivals and dexelopmcnts Tl>c Kavyas and the 
Katalas arose out of the epics and had religious] 
origin and religious associations, and their final andj 
uflimalc source was in the Kedas. Among the earltcA ' 
dramatic worVs extant is the famous play Mriccha* 
halika. Tltc dramas of Bhaso have been publisbed 
but a controversy is raging yet about ibeir genui* 
neness. Kalidasa’s works arc later than Bbasa’s 
works and form the culmination of the classical 
Indian drama, Mr. A. B. Keith says well : “He 
is simple, as are Bhasa and the author of AfrfccAo- 
f^aU'ko, hut svith an elegance and refinement wliich 
are not found inMiose two writers''. 

There are some special features about Indian 
dramas, which arc worth noticing and recording 
kbre. On the one hand it iS; true that the Indian 
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dramallA was more conAi allied by Indian a;AliclicaI 
rules relating to llic dramatic art tiian liis compeer 
in llic west. But llic rules about Nnyakas and 
Nayikas and Bbavas and Rasas and llic directions 
about diamatlc consTrucllon steadied tlie second-rate 
dramatic poets willioul barnpciing dramatic genius 
too much. I'urllier, the rule that the parokiya or 
the wife of another person should not be made the 
subject of a dramatic inlilgue and the rule that 
amorous exhibitions and indecencies should not be 
indulged in on the stage introduced an element of 
purity and delicacy into the dra.matic art. H. H. 
Wilson says about this prohibition that "it would 
have sadly cooled the imagination and curbed the 
wit of Dryden and Congreve.” Wilson says further; 
“The loose gallantry of modem comedy is unknov/n 
to the Hindus, and they arc equally strangers to the 
professed adoration of chivalrlc poetry ; but their 
passion is neither tame nor undignified. It is suffici- 
ently impassioned not to degrade the object of the 
passion ; while at the same lime the place that 
woman holds in society is too rationally defined for 
her to assume an influence foreign to her nature, 
and the estimation in which human life is held is loo 
humble for a writer to elevate any mortal to the 
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honours o( divinity. ..The loye of the Hindus is less 
sensual than that of the Greek or Latin comedy and 
less metaphysical than that of French or English 
tragedy." Mr. A, W» Ryder says ; “Indeed 
■nothing regarded as disagreeable, such as fighting or 
even kissing, is permitted on the stage ; here Europe 
may perhaps learn a lesson in taste " 

I shall nov/ describe briefly the framework of 
the Indian dramas. The principles of dramatic 
composition are elaborately discussed in Dasarupaka, 
Sahilyadarpana, Prataparudriya and other works on 
Indian j^sthelics, The alldmporlant elements of i 
a play are Pbsfu or the plot, ne/a or the 
hero, and rasa or the sentiment. The prologue 
consists of the Puroaranga or tlie introductory 
portion which includes Nandi or the opening bene- 
dictory stanza and an account of the author and a 
reference to the work and an appeal to the favour 
of the audience. The conclusion of such Prasla- 
vana (or prelude) prepares the audience by .means 
of some reference to the manager for the entrance 
of one of the characters in the play. The story of 
the drama consists of'five elements the Bijo ot the 
circumstances and incidents out of which the action 
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pouriraycd lakes' ils origin; ihcbindu or Oic develop- 
ment of secondary incidents wliicli give a due to 
the event of llic play ; palaka, wiiicli means ah 
episode ; prakori, which means an episodical 
incident in which the princi{)al characters do not 
bear a part, and karya /.c., the object or the end. 
The drama is developed and con A fueled by means 
of Scenes and Acts. The five stages of a play arc 
Arambha (beginning), Yalna (effort), Praplyasa 
(desire of success), nivalapli (certainty of attainment 
by removal of obstacles) and phalagama (attain* 
menl of llic desired object). The combinations of the 
incidents arc the sandhis. They arc hve i.c. Mukha 
or opening : praUmukha i.c. secondary event cal- 
culated to promote or obstruct the denouement ; the 
garh/ra or the covert prosecution of one's purpose- 
apparently giving way to impediments but in reality 
realising the or iginal idea ; Vimarsa in which an 
effect is produced contrary' to the cause or an ex- 
pectation baffled ; and upasamhara or nirvahana i.c, 
the denouement. Such parts of the ^ilory as need 
not be actually represented on the stage are narrated 
by means of interludes which are called Vishkom- 
hhaka and pravesal^a. A YishkambhaJ^a shows 
the connection between the past events and the 
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(ulmc c\cnls in the play by means ol a dialogue 
between the minor characters. A Prei’cso^a comes 
bclwcen Iwo Acts and Indicales the future event 
through the conversation of inferior characters in 
Prakril. ^A Praoesako can never open the first 
Act. Tltc play must close os it began i.c. with a 
benediction or a prajer, called Bharaiaoakyo, by 
one of tlic cliicf cliaractcrs in the play. The rami- 
fications oi the rules of dramaturgy arc many and 
complicated hut the above is a hare andbricf outline 
of a SanLril drama, 

Tims the Indian critics and ceAheticians knew 
well (hat while a poem appeals to the ear alone the 
drama appeals to the eye also and has a powerful 
purKying and uplifting and educative value. The 
ordinary term for a drama is Rupoka winch implies ^ 
primarily the obic<Jt of vision and secondarily the' 
diversity of the impersonations. The drama (na/i/a) 
is distinguished from the dance (nritta) and the 
mimetic art (urityo). ft is (he addition of speech 
and song that rounds off nrUyQ into nalya. Nrilla 
is based on time ^and rhythm ; Nrityah based on 
the expression of, iAopo or emotion ; and naft/a is 
based on rasa or the prevailing EJlhetlcal mood. [ 
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The plot may he taken from Puranic tradition 
fprakhyata), or invented (utpodna) or a combination 
of both (misra). Tlie works on dramaturgy lay down 
various rules about the hero and the heroine in plays. 
The drama slmuld evoke a rasa i.c. slhayibliava 
(a dominant and pervasive mAhelic mood) by the 
union of vihhava (determinant elements of feeling), 
<inuhhavas (consequent elements of feeling) and 
vyabhicharihhavas (transitory elements of feeling). 
The dramaliA must aim not only at perfedlion of 
plot and charaderisation and sentiment but must 
aim also at appioprialcness and perfcclion of style. 
In respect of the stage much attention was bestowed 
•oil ahhinaya or the art if representation of emotion 
by gesture aided by voice. Thus the technique of 
the drama attained a high state of perfcclion in India. 

Mr. A. B. Keith says : “This art was essen- 
I tially aristocratic ; the drama was never popular in 
I the sense in which tha Greek drama possessed that 
, quality.” This is not a correct estimate at all, 

t 

Indian drama aimed at appealing and did powerfully 
appeal to the popular mind. It was a natural 
development, even according to Mr. Keith, of that 
powerfully democratic art f.e. the art of Puranic 
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‘fccjlalion and cxponlion Mr fCcUh says further 
* TIic drama bean ilicreforc, essential traces o( its 
connexion with the Brobniins They were idealist 
m outtool, capable of large generalizations, but 
regardless of accuracy m delati and to create a 
realistic drama \% as wboll) incompatible svilb llicir 
temperament Tlic accurate d-linealion of facts 
'Was to them nolbing , lbe> aimed at ibc cication 
in ibe mind of ibe audience of «enlimcnl, and wbat 
was necessary for ibis end svos a)] dial was allempl 
cd " This again IS a remark which errs by a lose 
of antithetical oscrslatcment, a <icsirc to beat (he 
Indians with (be transcendental slick and adstse 
ibem to be good bo>s lest (be god of the ferule 
should svhack them well Tiie Indian mind is a| w/ 
liarmonisation of realism and idcali«m The dramas 
social realism ore o creature o( ycsleiday m tlie 
west and were unknown to Greece and Rome Mr 
Keitb says further “U follows from this principle 
that the plot is a secondary element m the drama m 
•its highest form, the heroic play or Notako To 
complicate U would disert (he mind from emotion to 
intellectual interest, and affect injuriously the produc* 
lion of sentiment ” This ogam is an unjust remark 
]t was a wise rule to keep one Ingh and exalted 
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.form of dramatic composition (the Natalia) from 
intrusive and ufjly realism and ovcrwciglitcd inlcl- 
ledualism. But plays with original plots and dramas 
^ aiming at social colligation were allowed and v/erc 
written and Anged. In the Nafiha, Prakarana, 
and PraJiasana every variety of realism can be 
represented, Mr. Keith is further wrong in thinh’ng 
that there is some inherent incompatibility between 
the emotional inlc ieA and the inteliccflual interest. 
The dramatist was wisely ashed to look more to the 
former than to the latter. The overweighted intel- 
fctflualism of the plays of Shaw an.d otlicrs is not the 
last word in dramatic jjcrfcclion. 

Mr. Keith has no doubt rightly criticised the 
Indian theatre for the absence of tragedy therein. 
Bbasa’s Urubhanga is a tragical play despite Keith's- 
critical opinion about it. But the tragedy as a great 
literary form did not arise in India. But surely 
Mr. Keith is going too far wiren be says ; “The 
emotions which thus it was desired to evoke were, 
however, strictly limited by the Brahminical theory 
of life. The actions and status of man in any 
existence depend on no accident ; they arc essentially 
the working out of deeds done in a previous birth,. 
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ont} these o^sin ore explained by yet earlier actioirs 
Irom time without beginning. Indian dramo is thus 
dcrri^cdolo motif wbteU is fnvolunblc to Creel: 
tragedy, and c\crywbcfc provides a deep and 
profound tragic element, tlic intervention of forces 
beyond control or calculation in the n^airs of man, 
confronting bis mind whb dlstacbes upon wbicb ibe 
greatest intellect and tbc most determined will ore 
sbaltcred.” Mr. Keilb, lilc other Western ex- 
ponents of Indian culture, is unable to understand 
the heart of tlic Indian doctrine of Karma. It is 
the wise golden mean lictwccn (real and fate. U 
could be tlie source of true tragic feeling in a play 
il the ovcrwbclming force of events or the dismal 
failure of will is siiown as the result of tlie operation 
of the nexus of cause and effect. Take for instance 
the death of Abhimanyu or of Ghalotlaja or Khrna. 
Tlicre is notlung in the Indian acslhclic or religious 
doctrines which prevents a playwright from drama- 
tising such excellent tragic material. The Indian 
mind did not accept the Greek theory of a blind 
fate or nemesis. All honour to it on that account t 
Tlie modern mind does not accept the theory of a 
blind Fate and is not tragically deficient on that 
account. On the other hand (he absence of>ihc 
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doclrincs of Karma and of a God of Bcncficcncc In 
Greek tragedy or in modern realism lias emptied 
them of the liigliesl purgation of pky and true 
tragical and s[>iritual feeling. 

Mr. Keith says with a veiled sneer “that the 
sentiments which arc to he evoked Ivy a Sanskrit 
Nataka are essentially the heroic or the erotic, with 
that of wonder as a valuable subordinate element, 
•appropiiatc in tlic (Icnounicnt'\ In fact the senti- 
ment of heroism was expanded so as to include a 
iJana oira (heroism of munificence c. g. Kama), 
and a daya vira (heroism of compassion c g. in 
■Nagananda). There is nothing to prevent its 
further expansion into heroism of patriotism and 
other aspects of llie heroic spirit. Indian /Esthetics 
rightly stressed the dominant and permanent aesthetic 
■moods but did not prevent new applications and 
expansions of dramatic sentiment and emotion. As 
•for the wonderful, it lias a limited* place in Greek 
, drama and no place at all in modern drama. The 
I more their loss and our gain ! Life is a mystery’ and 
‘a wonder and a glory, and not mere eating and 
sleeping and love-making and fighting and dying. 
Art should make us realise this fundamental fact. 
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and all honour to Indian Art tint it has kept God s 
banner flymg when Art elsewhere did not know 
God well or sought to deny or forget Him 

Mr Keith IS further in error m criUcwmg the 
Indian dramaltsl's refusal to permit of a diMsion of 
sentiment He says “Idealist as it is the spirit cf 
ttic drama declines to permit of a diMsion of senli* 
menl , it will not allow the enemy of the hero to 
rival him in any degree nothing is more sinking 
than llie failure to realise the possibility of a great- 
dramatic creation presented by the character of 
Rav ana as the rival of Rama (or Silas love I 
am afraid (hat (his remark is unfortunate for more 
reasons than one The best Indian dramatist 
represent Ravana’s character with insight and power 
They do not describe liim os a merely boastful 
and rallier stupid Villain.” They could not make 
Inm ao interesting as Rama, eonsislenlly with aesthetic i 
or ethical propriety Even Millon has been criticised y 
for making Satan more interesting than God and for 
unconsciously exalting him to the level of the true hero 
of Paradise Losl To treat Rama and Havana as, 
rivals for SUa's love, and regard them as resemb- 
ling Menclaus and Pans, is the height of absurdity I 
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Mr. Kcilli proceeds llicir lo r;encrallsc in a 
peculiar fasln'on of liis own. He says: "How serious 
a limitation in dramatic outlook is profluced !>)’ the 
Braliminicnl tlicory of life, the whole history of 
Sanskrit drama shows. Moreover, acccf)tancc of the 
Brahmanic tradition permits the production of such 
a play as the Chcndal^auslka, where reason and 
Irumanlly arc revolted beyond measure by the insane 
vengeance taken by the sage Visvamitra on the 
unfortunate king for an act of charity.” It is not 
reasonable to father the literary excesses of an author 
upon an entire community. The Brahmanical theory 
of life indeed ! Why should it not be called the 
Hindu theory of life P The entire attitude of the 
Hindu people towards life is naturally, reflected in 
their drama. Tlicir attitude is at least as noble and 
as worthy and as rational as the attitude of any 
other race towards life. Mr. Keith proceeds further 
with his tirade and says : "To the Brahmin ideal 
individuality has no appeal ; the law of life has no 
Foom for deviation from type ; the caste system is 
rigid, and for each rank in life there is a definite 
round of duties, whence departure is undesirable 
and dangerous. “The drama likewise has no desire 
for individual figures, but only for typical charadlers.” 
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This view is as untrue as regards the Indian drama 
as it is as regards the Indian outlook on life. The 
Indian temperament harmonises tlic individual and ^ 
the universal. It is not a slave ol any type and is not 
rigid at all. The caitc sy^cm is a nexus of duties 
which certainly Involve rights, but the aspect of duly 
is rightly emphasised. The Indian drama Itas been 
praised by other competent critics for its fine pre- 
sentation of charader in all its variety of individua- 
lity. Mr. Keith’s view that it contains only typical 
(he evidently means by this wooden and colourless) 
charadlcrs is a mere travcAy of the truth. 

Mr, Keith is not content with such biting 
erilictsm. He Is eagar to probe deeper. He says ; 
*‘The world which produced the classical drama 
was one in which live pessimism of Buddhism, 
with its condemnation of (he value of pleasure, had 
given way to the worship of the great sectarian 
divinities Siva and Vishnu, in wliose service the 
cnjoj^menl of pleasure was legitimate and proper,” 
This again is a half-lrulh which is worse than an 
untruth. ' The Hindu mind in its best moods and 
moments knew the value of pure pleasure though It 
always sought to nse above (he mutually chasing 
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atul clasliing pain and pleasure . ink) llic uiicloying 
glory of spiritual bliss. Buriclliism was but a 
temporary springing away inin pessimism and; 
agnosticism. Tlie national minfl came back to the 
ancient and eternal ideals again. Tlie drama furnisli- 
cd innocent and noble pleasure atul lienee appealed 
to the Indian mind wbicb bad returned to its ancient 
love. Mr. Keitb brings in V'atsyayana’s Kama 
Sastra and suggests I bat the ideal wbicb gained 
sway 'vas one of pleasure and libertinism. I le says 
about the man about town (nagaraka) as sketebed 
in Vatsyayana’s work : “The luxury of polygamy 
did not sufTicc such a man ; be is allowed to enjoy 
tbe society of courtesans, and in them, as in Athens, 
be finds the mtcllceHual interests wbicb arc denied 
to bis legitimate wives." Tins again is a mordant 
untruth. He says further : “Tbe ideal of a romantic 
love between two persons free and independent, 
masters of tlieir own dcAinics, is in great measure 
denied to them, and they are reduced to tbe 
banality of tbe intrigue between • tbe king and . 
the damsel who is destined to be bis wife, but ' 
who by some accident has been introduced into ' 
his harem in a humble position.” - The creators of 
the noble and romantic figures of Urvasl and Sakun- 
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tala and Sita ccrtamlj deserve a better treatment 
than tins The Western drama which includes 
the works of Plautus and Terence and the comic 
dramatists of the Restoration and the modern play* 
wrights desoted to the delineation of morbid and 
unlawful love is nowhere near the purity and the 
nobility of the Indian plays Even Vasantasena is 
belter than Mrs Warren. The Indian drama has 
no reason to hide its head in shame before the 
literatures of the rest of the world 

Mr Keith is wrong m proceeding further with 
his caltigation of the Indian drama and saying *'For 
the deeper queltions of human life Kalidasa has no 
message for us, they raised, so far as we can see, no 
question in his own mind , the whole Brahminlcal 
system, as restored to glory under the Guptas, 
seems to have satisfied him, and to have left him at I 
peace with the universe Fascinating and exquisite 
as IS the Sak^niala, it moves m a narrow world, 
removed far from the cruelty of real life, and U 
neither seeks to answer, nor docs it solve, the riddles 
of life” This IS clever but unjust and inaccurate 
I am aware of tbe limitations of Kalidasa and am 
referring to them m a later chapter But what is 

ic II 8 
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the wisdom of seeking for a thing which is not aimed 
at all in the play ? We may as well abuse Shakes- 
peare for not making tragic the great romantic play 
viz. the Tempest— which, as Sakunlala was in the 
case of Kalidasa, was the crown and consummation 
of his genius at its most of attained an^ 'realised 
peace and harmony and idealism of attitude to the 
universe. 

It has been well said that a play must have a 
j soul of its own and that it must work from within 
outwards. The great defed of most plays in the 
East and in the West is that they have no unifying 
. and controlling inner idea and are merely patched- 
! up scenes containing imaginary conversations. The 
plays of to-day are, further, overweighted with 
social purpose and make a fetish of social revolt. 
In the case of most plays it is the players who 
carry the play with them and it is not the play 
which carries the players with it. In some plays 
the controlling force is neither the play nor the 
players but the scenic artist. Sometimes it is the 
tailor or the greenroom artist — that glittering king 
of paints and powders — who leads all the rest. 
In low-level Indian plays all these have to yield the 
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falm to ihc omniprcscnl liuffoon All lljcsc dcfccls 
afc absent in Kalidasa's pla>s Hu dramas have 
an inner controilinf; idci and carry the actors with 
them In iKcm plot and inccdcnt and dialo;»uc and 
cbaraclcrisalion and poclr> and spiritual purposive 
ness are in barmornous combination They inspire 
the adlors and ibc audience able In them all ibc 
elements of dramatic effed arc in evidence and ad 
under the sovereignty of tbe soul of liie play 

Kalidasa's great ctccllencc as a dramatist con 
»sls m Ins (ailblulncss tolbe stnd rules of Indian 
dramaturgy and bu concurrent power to delineate 
human passion m manifold adion 1 have already 
-staled bow hts modesty and nobility o( nature sbme 
-well in (he prologues (o ins three extant plajs 
But tbe more important element in Kalidasa's drama 
IS not bis conformity to the rules of /Estlielics buti 
bis power of poetry. Ins power of incident, Insj 
power of dialogue, ond bis power of cbaraderi | 
nation I have already referred to tbe wonderful 
wisdom and beauty of thought contained m the 
verses scattered througboul bis plays They 
•grow m a natural way out of the play file roees 
•on a rose plant and they are apprepnale and 
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memorable. Mr. A. B. Keith says well : “Skilled 
.as he is in description and ready as he is to* 
exhibit his power, he refrains from inserting any 
of those ornamental stanzas which add- nothing to 
the atftion, however much honour they may do to- 
the skill of the poet.” Like Shakespeare, Kalidasa 
was content to take his plots from the older sources. 
In Malavikagnimitra alone he went to contemporary 
life as the source of the story. But like Shakes- 
peare he so enriched and even transformed KL 
borrowed materials that in his hands they become a 
new creation altogether. I have shown in my earlier 
■ volume how by subtle yet natural devices and by 
the introdudion of supplementary minor cbaraders 
and incidents he gives us a new creation by the-, 
magic of his genius. His dialogues are equally 
wonderful. His unerring artistic instinct Induced him 
to economise words and to suit them to the character 
and the situation. He knew that brevity is the 
soul of wit and that artistic effect depends on con- 
^ centratlon. But his chief excellence lies in his- 
I power of characterisation — a quality in which he 
excels even the immortal Shakespeare, though he 
has not got as wide a range as Shakespeare in 
the creation of characters. Sir Monier Williams- 
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fighlly refers lo “his profound knowledge of ihe 
human heart, his appreciation of its most refined and 
tender emotions, Ins familiarity with the workings 
and counter-workings of its conflicting feelings.” I 
have already while discussing his dramas separately 
tried to assess his power of charadterisation as 
revealed in each of his plays. But in the entire 
hea^en of his dramatic creation the presiding deity 
is certainty Sakuntala. 

The moA permanently valuable traits of his 
dramatic work are his presentation of the eternal 
and immortal social and spmlual ideals of India, ( 
his delineation of the intermingling of the life of 
nature and the life of man, and iiis pourlrayal of the 
moA fundamental and deep-rooted and eternal I 
elements of human nature and aspects of human h'fc 
and passion. He had a vivid sense of God's im- 
manence and transcendence and of God as Law and 
Love. He revered the Vedas as the treasury of 
the God-revealed truths of the super-life His was 
a pure and devout nature and he kindles in us an 
equal purity and devotion. His- pourlrayal of the 
Indian ideal of Tapasya is of the greateA value 
to India as well as lo the world at large. Al the 
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same lime he showed how ihc worldly life, if lived 
under llie impulse of duly, is ilsclf an auflcrc and 
consccrnled life of penance. His religion is so 
spiritual and so synlhclic lhal il alone can heal ihc 
religious scars of India and smooth her schisms. 
Further, the Indian Icmpcramcnl hasahvays delight- 
ed in seeking solace and Irnnquillily and ennohlcmcnt 
from the life of Nature. No dramatist has kindled 
and stimulated this delight so v,cll as Kalidasa. 

, Further, he enters the universal heart hy the two 
{ gates of sincerity and sympathy, and his delineation 
of the eternal longings and passions of the human 
heart is so true and vivid and complete, lhal his 
creations will live for ever and appeal to all hearts 
in all limes and climes. 

I have already compared Kalidasa with Shakes- 
peare. In a later chapter I shall compare him with 
the great modern Indian poet and playwright 
Rabindranath Tagore. I may here usefully compare 
him with his next great successor Bhavabhuli. 
i Both are great masters of sl3’le and great inlerj^relers 
j of the human heart. But Kalidasa is supreme in 
the delineation of the emotion of love just as Bhava- 
bhuti is supreme in the depicting of the emotion 
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ot pity and tenderness. Kalidasa has more fancy 
and imagination lhanthelaler poet and his style has 
greater simplicity and brevity and charm. Kalidasa 
is more suggcs/ive ; BHavabhuti is more expressive. 
Both are great masters but Kalidasa is undoubtedly 
the greater poet and dramatist. r 

1 only wish to add a word of tribute to Kah' 
dasa’s architectonic skill- HU knowledge of stage 
techni()ue is as remarkable as his dramatic skill it 
construction of plot, and delineation of character^ 
and beauty and appropriateness of style. He has a 
vision of the clo$e o( (he play belore he opens it,^ 
Throughout the play we have subtle touches indica- 
tive of and leading up to what is to come later on. i 
Even at the very commencement of Sakuntala the' 
bunting scene suggests the pursuit of pleasure to the 
point of hurting innocence. There is also a hint of 
coming trouble in the words : i 

nas (Kanva has gone to Somtirtha to 
propitiate the gods who are adverse to Sakuntala). 

I have already referred to the significance of the 
early benediction pronounced on Dushyanla in Act 
I verse 1 1 that a ChakravaTti should be born 
to him. I have referred'also'to the subtle way m 
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which Indian ideas ol omens arc introduced to indi- 
cate coming events. In Sakuntala, IV, 2, llicrc is 
a reference to the agony caused by separation from 
the beloved. In Sakunlla V, 1 there is a suIjIIc 
reference to the bee forgetting its beloved mango 
blossom. In all the three plays we find remarkable 
instances of his subtle and wonderful and infinite 
power of artistic suggcstivcncss and arlhitcctonic 
genius. 

Th us Kalidasa, while his range as a dramatic 
artist is limited, has given us some of the most 
wonderful creations in the heaven opened to the 
world by the hand of poesy. He has liad and lias 
deserved the convergent Immagc of all countries and 
all generations. In his own immortal words, the 
diversely sweet spectacle of life is seen in his plays 
and they universally charm the manifold tastes of 
all human beings. 




CHAPTER IV. 

Kalidasa’s Limitations. 


Y lia\ e thus far dealt wtilt tlic various aspcfls of 

Kalidasa’s greatness as a poet and as a dramalift 
■and as an interpreter of India and a rcNcaler of 
unaersal truths, i muil now proceed lo point out in 
wiiat respe^s hts art is open to criticism and what 
are its deBciences and limitations 

In Kalidasa wc cannot exped to meet and do 
not meet tlie carl) fresimess and tlie natural swcel-j 
ness of ValmlU 5 work or the moral grandeur and! 
epic sublimity and the supreme moral and spiritual’ 
value of Vyasa’s equally famous epic poem. I shall 
discuss the respedlive merits of ValmlU and Kalidasa 
later. In Vyasa we base an all-comprehensive 
mind, a universal genius, who was equally at home 
in the real and the ideal, in the family and the Aate, 
in politics and religion. His realisation of the 
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supremacy of ihc moral law is jjcrhaps llic nobIcA 
ever known. At ibc same lime bis rcalisalion of 
the truths of the spirit has had no parallel. His^ 
canvas is the mo.<t crowded but yet the moA in- 
dividualised and alive in the world. Though he is 
not equal to Valmiki in presenting finished portraits 
and in general poetic charm and lliough Kalidasa 
excels him in pidlorial fancy and in the graces of 
poetic figures of speech and in the beauties of 
versification, yet he excels them in his massive 
Strength, his social and spiritual ideals, and his- 
ethical and spiritual vision. 

But Kalidasa belonged to a more sophisticated 
age. Between the lime of tlic great earlier poets 
and Ins lime, Buddhism had come and gone. Great 
and unifying empires had risen and fallcri. In the 
realms of learning India was codifying her achieve- 
ments and summing up her realisations in the realms 
of the ideal and the real. Luxury liad increased. 
Great cities were growing up. The fine arts and the 
industrial arts were more consciously and successfully 
pursued. Life had become more complex and 
complicated and conventionalised and sophisticated 
but at the same time it became more graceful ai>d 
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gracious end dccoraluc, anddesoted to otid success 
{u1 in< Oic &ltavnmci\l of pteasure 

That IS despite Kalidasa $ greatness ond 
originality and innate power, llicre is an element 'of 
conventionality about bts ideas and expressions The 
grace of his worl is undeniable and wonderful But 
he lacks freshness and freedom and force In the 
hands of a lesser poet and in a pettier age this 
quahl} would have easily degenerated into mere 
prcttincss>r~a not of quaint conceits dressed m the 
gold brocade of trope tinted speech But we mufl 
remember (Iiat he belonged to a great epocli of 
national political liberation preceded b> a great 
period of spiritual reform and punlicaiion Great 
Lings had ruled the country and gnen it o new 
unit) and a new grandeur and anew self awareness 
Tfic great Sri Sankaracharya succeeded Kalidasa 
and freed the Indian mind from the double 
incubus of agnoiticism and superAition end tliere 
was a free circulation of the rich arterial blood of 
an ctincal and piulosopiuc and praiHical religion 
coursing and pulsing through the life of the nation 

Thus the above defect of Kalidasa's art wa? 
due to the age There were some dcfcdls which 
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were due to his special and peculiar arli^ic tempera- 
ment and endowment. Great, nay supreme, as he 
was in many respedls, he had a limited range. I 
■have already shown how his range is limited in 
comparison with the range of Shakespeare. He 
never created any tragedies. But this was due as 
much to the genius of the race and to the rules of 
.3silhetics as to his own outlook on life and his innate 
temperament. The racial genius is in the diredlion 
of equilibrium, balance, and tranquillity whereas 
^ tragedy implies loss of equilibrium, an unbalanced 
' mental ^tate, and violent emotion. The asflhelical 
jules also did not favour the composition of tragedies. 
It has been said well about Sanskrit dramas: “They 
are mixed compositions, in which joy and sorrow, 
happiness and misery, are woven in a mingled 
I web; — tragl-comic representations in which good 
’.and evil, right and wrong, truth and falsehood are 
allowed to blend in confusion during the firSt, a<5ts 
•of the drama. But in the laft Act, harmony is 
always reftored, order succeeds to disorder, tran- 
quillity to agitation, and the mind of the spectator, 
no longer perplexed by the apparent ascendancy of 
ihe evil, is soothed and purified, and made to 
acquiesce in the moral lesson deducible from the 
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plot ” It IS to be noted ihot lliougb Katidosa r 
dramatic range is less iban llial oI Sliakespcarc, lie 
Ims acKieved notable tilings in epic and tync poetr) 
and IS thus abo>c Sbalcspearc's lc\el in respect o( 
bis article range as a whole 


But esen laling the entirety of insacbievement 
into consideration, bis range ts limited in various 
ways Hts liumour ts limited in its range and j 
briliiance He did not give great instorical plays, 
as Slialespearc did, winch could lindle into a bright 
fire the patriotic feeling in our hearts The more 
stormy and violent emotions of life are unrepresented 
in his worU Hvcrything IS smoothed and softened* 
and presented in a calm and gentle and unperturbed | 
manner. He bas not tried to pourtray llie stern 
and tragic scenes and aspects of life He did not | 
try to transfer to hu canvas all the immense variety 
— puzzlingly variegated os it is — of the social life of 


India He never tried to enter into the life of tlie 
peoples outside India and present their inner life in 
his plays and poems. In this direction Shakespeare’s 
caltiohcily and variety of achievement form note- 
worthy features of his unique genius 


Mr, Keith refers in his Sanskrd drama la- 
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“the narrow range imposed on Kalidasa’s interests 
by his unfeigned devotion to the Bfahmanical creed 
of his time.” I Imvc already adverted to his mental 
spproach towards Kalidasa’s dramas from this wrong 
angle of vision. Kalidasa was, and could not but 
he, an incarnation of the genius of his race. He 
would be uninteresting and would have no message 
to his own or other limes or to his own people or 
oilier races, were it otherwise. The Hindu view 
of life was and is one of remarkable balance and 
harmony and co-ordination of the real and the ideal, 
and is evident in its perfection in Kalidasa. This 
is a merit and nol a defect or limitation at all. 

One noticeable defect is Kalidasa’s treatment 
of Godhead. Beautiful and true as it is, he has 
humanised the divine loo much. Poetry no doubt 
is the realm of the concrete, but the life divine 
/ should nol be concretised too much if it is to be a 
’means of our spiritual uplift. In Kuraarasambbava, 
VH, 77, be even describes Parvali as having pers- 
piration owing to the blissful tremor caused by the 
nuptial touch of Siva. This is against our concep- 
tion of Godhead as free from perspiration and 
other human physical defects. . His description of 
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the nuptial bliss o( Par\a(i is another instan 
<iver Iiumanisation and o\cr concrcitsatson 

U must l>c further mentioned that, llic 
Kalidasa’s soul was fmety ainc to the inOucnces u 
graces of tlic spiritual life and though he was wcl| 
Ncrscd m tlie sublime religious lore m India, he has 
not gisen to us desolional lyric poems and songs o( 
palpitating and pregnant sweetness He had 
mspinng models before him m the mar\c!lous b)mns 
and poems m the Upantshads breathing the loftiest 
lervour of demotion His poems of spiritual life are 
compreliensuc and beautiful but lacL the authentic 
note of religious fervour and spiritual sweetness 

Thus the few defects of Kalidasa were due 
partly to himself and partly to his age But what 
are the) in comparison with the positive graces and 
qualities o! Ills art Well may we say of his as he 
said of the Himalaya m the Kumarasambhasa 

I 3) 

(One fault is immersed and lost among a multi- 
tude of graces Jus! as the dark spot m the moon 
IS lost m tbe splendour of the lunar rays) 



CHAPTER V. 

Kalidasa as a Poet of Nature. 

have when dealing wllh Rilusamhara, describeef 
some of the general aspects of Kalidasa’s nature* 
poetry and dealt with some of the considerations 
applicable to it. I shall now deal in greater detail 
with the special beauties and excellences of his 
poetry of nature. Mr. A. W. Ryder says with 
true insight and justice : “I have already hinted at 
the wonderful balance in Kalidasa’s character, by 
virtue of which he found himself equally at home 
in a palace and in a wilderness. I know not with 
whom to compare him in this ; even Shakespeare, 
for all his magical insight into natural beauty, is 
primarily a poet of the human heart. That can 
hardly be said of Kalidasa, nor can It be said that 
he is primarily a poet of natural bpauly. The two 
characters unite in him, it might almost He said, 
chemically. The matter ^Yhich I am clumsily an- 
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deavounng to male plain is beauufully epitomised in 
the Cloud' Messenger The (ormer hall is a. 
description o( external nature, yet it is interwoven 
vulli human (eeling , the latter hall is a picture of a ^ 
human heart, yet the picture is framed in natural 
beauty So exquisitely is the thing done that nonej 
can say which half is superior Of those whoKead 
this perfect poem in the original text, some are 
moved by the one, some by the other Kalidasa 
understood m the fifth Century what Hutope did not 
learn until the nineteenth, and e\en now coropre 
hends only imperfectly, that the world was not 
made for man, that man reaches hts full stature only 
as he realises the dignity and worth of the life that 
IS not human ’ 

The acute and sympathetic critic referred to 
above has seized with insight the central faifl in 
Kalidasa’s Nature poetry but he has not realised the 
real source of Kalidasa’s excellence or the real extent 
of such excellence Kalidasa derived his attitude { 
and outlook from the genius of his race To the 
Indian mind human life is but a hnk in a series of lives 
and in the totality bf creation Human life derives 
Us value and significance only when linked to the 

KM# 
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life of nature. If is equally true that the life of 
nature has no significance or value when viewed in 
itself and out of relation to human life. In fart hut 
for the eye of man the phenomena of light would he 
but one set of vibrations of energy and the pheno- 
mena of sound would be another set of vibrations. 
It is the senses and the mind of man which turn the 
Ivibratlons into sensations of dellglil. Every soul is 
thus a centre of transformation whereby mere energy 
is transfigured into a higher order of values and lifted 
to a higher plane of being. The Indian lias gone 
further and found out the centre of divine radiance 
in which light alone both man and nature derive 
their value and illumination and live and move and 
have their being. He rose to the height of the 
Upanishadic declaration (Lit by 

His glory the sun shines) and 5TT?Tr rkJTtrfT 

(By His radiance all this seen universe shines). He 
cried out in a passion of overpowering vison of truth 
to the sun : ‘By this golden disc of the solar orb the 
face of Truth is hidden. O Lord, remove this 
golden disc so that my vision of the glory within 
may be unobsirurted.” Gather thy blinding burn- 
ing rays and put. them by. Let me behold thy 
eternal and auspicious and effulgent form. Lo ! 
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The soul of the solar orb and mj soul arc one ” 

I qtr 

sts^n^ci i oa'r qj^qtutiiT 

q^qtiM jqjsjjqQj 3i5q ii 

Another equally famous description of the sun shows 
how the sun has become all ihc manifold \aricty 
that Ase sec all around us, how nc is the adored of 
all and the teacher of all and the refuge of all, how 
he is the supreme \ivificr and illuminator, and how 
he is the life of all 

5t3m wtqj 

Siroj; 5J5T|Rr I) 

U 1 $ thus clear that the Hindu never thought of 
Man and Nature and God as being apart from one| 
another. In Kalidasa s work we see the poehc 
mood passing with a lightning quickness from the 



^]ovc of man for nature to llic love of nature for man 
.and from t!ic love of bolli to tlic love of God. 

To undcr.^land '-^Kalidasa’s Naluie-poelry vve 
mu.-^l have regard to Its evolution along with the 
growth of his genius. In Rilu Sanihara we have the 
, work of a youthful poet w'ho loves nature much hut 
t W'ho loves woman more. Woman is too much in the 
foreground in the poem. Her dress and decoration., 
her beauty and her gracefulness, and hrr love and 
lier delight run through all the seasons. But in 
Kumarasamhhaoa we find the life of Nature and 
I the life divine in mutual relation. The scene of the 
poem is laid in the moA sublime spot in creation. 
No other poem in the w'orld has soared so high or 
dared so much. We find the holy father of moun- 
tains made holier by the penance of God Siva and 
by the even more wonderful penance of Goddess. 
Uma. Again and again occur in it verses full of 
throbs of ecSiacy in praise of the holy Ganges. The 
personages that (ill the poem are gods and sages and 
above them all are God Siva and Goddess Uma and 
God Subrahmanya. The presence of ordinary men 
and women — mortal and of limited purity and 
loveliness — would be an intrusion and a desecration. 
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But in MegbasanJcsa wc find the poet beginning 
<0 link up Man and Nature m a new and original | 
manner The mtcfhnkmg ol the We of nature and 
the hfe of man is shown to be a necessity and a 
•delight In the flrfl part of tlie poem the lo\e lorn 
lover lingers o\er the loveliness of creation and finds 
a balm to his bruised heart In the second part of 
•the poem which is full of the recolledted delight and 
the anticipated bliss of human love we have a joyful 
and serene back ground winch seems to be a 
guarantee of a joyful and serene consummation of 
the lover's j earning When wc come lo Roghu 
eamsa we find the poet's art has ri»en to a higher 
■plane and has assumed a wider range The life of 
nature is shown m (he very firA canto in relation 
not only to individual human life but to the larger j 
life of the Aate as well The poet hints at the 
auspicious results which would flow from the inter* 
hnkedness of town and (apovana of social and ^ 
super «ocial ideals He makes the poem end m 
urbanisation and drink and debauchery lo show how 
the life of man cut off from the life of nature and j 
the life divine is sure to end in individual dcvitalisa- 
tion and social wreckage and political disaAer But 
It IS in Sakunlala that we find the poet’s mellowest 
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music and message. Tliis great play is full of intense 
\ human life and is yet beeped in the life of nature. 
Kanva is represented in the beginning of the play 
as having gone to a spot of natural purity and beauty 
and holiness to avert a catastrophe threatened to 
Sakuntala. The very fir.Sl Adi describes the inter- 
linking of the life of tlic individual and the life of 
nature, of town and of lapovana, of the life of the 
senses and the life of the soul. After the fitful 
fever of the love of the senses is over, we arc lifted 
into the higher heaven of natural beauty and spiri- 
tual life. We arc left in the last Adi in the mid- 
heaven of Hemakuta alid in Maricha’s hermitage, 
when the reunion is not only the reunion of the 
lovers but also tlie reunion of the life of the indivi- 
dual and the life of Nature in her grande^ and 
noblest manifestations. 

It is not my purpose here to trace the growth 
of nature-poetry in western literature or to show 
the course of the attempts by western poets to link 
up love of nature with humanism or with the note 
of philosophy or religion, because my main objedt 
here is to describe Kalidasa’s altitude to nature. 
But I may point out briefly the course of the attitude 
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ol the Ascslcfn poctitowarcU nature. Ir\ Sholcspcarc 
tiicrc arc brief and ex<)umtc dcicriptioni of nature 
but bit chief inlcrctt and delight were in ll»c 
cJtpIoralion of llic rerourcet of llie human heart 
and the dchneationt of llte affetfltons and emo* 
tions and paisionr of men and women. His 
ptiiiosoptncal and rctigtoui oullool comet out onfjr 
in flathei if at od. In Mdton alto we (ind only a 
few sketches descriplncof nature, lliougii they arc 
of exquisite delicacy and lotelinest. It ii only m 
Tliomion. Wordiwoflh, Coleridge. Shelley. Tcnny; 
son and (he later poets that we hnd nature studied 
with minute care and attention and lo\e for her 
awn sahe as well at m relation to the human soul. 
In Thornton we haic a poem solely devoted to the 
seasons hut thougli Ins poem cxceli in describing 
mass elTctfls we do not find cxqouilr poetic and 
tmaginaluc touches as m Shakespeare or Mdton, or 
a sense of a brooding companionable soul which is 
described by Wordsworth and Shelley as animating 
Nature and pouring (he balm of peace on the 
agonhed and travailing human spirit or that minute 
observation and scientific accuracy of dctcription 
which delights us in Tennyson and the later poets. 
Wordsworth's great disiiniltion it that he saw and 
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sang about the soul in Nature. By him such a' 
living presence was “felt in the blood and felt along 
the heart”. It passed “even into my purer mind, 
with tranquil restoration”. To him the love of 
nature became a flaming passion of calm ecstasy 
in which 

“We are laid asleep 

In body, and become a living soul : 

While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 

We see into tlie life of things.” 

He sings ; 

“For I have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth ; but hearing oflen-tirpes 
The ilill, sad music of humanity, 

Nor harsh, nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns. 

And the round ocean and the living air. 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man : 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objeds of all thought. 

And rolls through all things”. 
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Tins (amous patsaRC us t]ic ''master liglil o( 
Ills sreing*’. This rcahsatton calmed ond enraptuted 
him into moods o( tranquil blessedness ; they 
"(lashed U]>on his im^ard c)c svlitch it the bliss of 
solitude,'* and made him realise how **our noisy 
jicars ore moments m the being nl the eternal 
Silence** ond enabled him to ha\e "sight of that 
immotlal sen wliicli brouftht us hither'* It was i)>e 
special glor) of Wordsworth to have guen a new 
orientation to NaluTc*poctr) m unucriat Iilcrnturc. 
What in him was the animating principle o( Tliouglil 
in Nature was conceded b\ Shellcs Io)bc tlic princi- 
ple of lose Shello delighted in describing lempeOs 
and itorms and the ocean and the empyrean 1 !e 
pKfturcd in ins concept of the union of Promettieus 
and Asia llic communion of tiic spirit of Mon and 
the spirit of Nature In Inter Cnghdi poctr> liic 
domination of science added the note of pessimism 
while il added the note cl occurolc obsersation ond 
description A similar desclopmcnl of idea is found 
in otiicr filcralures m tlic wcA as well 

But nowhere else do we find the sublime (iciglit 
ol Nature-poetry which we see in the Vedas and 
apccjally m tlic Upanishads TIic imperishable and 
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infinite Bliss which is immanent in Man and Nature 
and is yet transcendent has been sung there ia 
passionate verse which throb and quiver with the 
uncontainable and uncontrollable rush ol spiritual 
emotion. This idea of an immanent and transcen- 
dental soul which ensouls the totality of creation and 
which communes with the human soul in Nature’s- 
spols of perfedt beauty and sublimity and solitude 
is not prominently seen in Kalidasa. We could 
and should exped it in him as a great original poet 
who was a child of his race and soil and who was 
one of the great culmination- points of the Hindu 
genius. His sensuousness, his love of human emo- 
tions, his unwillingness to go away from the world 
of man to lose himself in the world of nature were 
responsible for this deficiency in his poetry of nature. 
In fad he is more preoccupied with the phenomena 
of nature than with Nature as a whole ; and even 
in regard to the phenomena of nature he deals not 
with mass effeds but with individual manifestations 
of loveliness ; and even there he is fond of deteding 
human feelings and adivities, and relating such 
phenomena to the world of human emotions. We 
do not find in him sublime descriptions of the ocean 
in all its moods of calm and Storm, or of the wild 
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lempcns in Oicir mad career of deslrucflion, or of ihe 
gorgeous pageants of sunnsc and sunset m llic eastern 
or western skies, or of the lutifimiUes of the l\eavcti 
kissing mountains m their speechless but eloquent 
loveliness b) which (he mind is rapt into a tense 
mood of ) 0 > and lifted above itself, or of the vast 
tingling silences of the stupendous forests of the land 

But there are certain general aspects of hts 
naturc-poetry which arc noble and heautifuf and 
unique He knew cacli of the great mamfesta 
(tons of Nature fndtan philosophy and religion 
besides affirmiiig the interpenetration and illumma 
lion of the cosmos by the supernal light of the 
Universal Soul say also that each of the major 
phenomena of nature is ensouled by a deity who is 
a cosmic functionary to whom God has allotted and 
assigned a function for the welfare of beings 
Kalidasa says that tlic Himalayois a Devalalma i e 
ensouled by an animating divine principle Hesiys 
in Kumarasambhava canto V! verse 58 tliat the 
Himalaya has a living form as a deily and an 
inanimate form as a mountain (f{?<TtR^ ^ ) The 

Ganges is described by him again and again as a 
river and as a goddess Spring is both a god and 
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a phenomenon of rcjurenalion. His lifeJong bosom 
friends are Kama and Rati — the animating princi- 
ples of Love and Deliglit whicli rule liie realm of 
the human heart. 

Thus he is fully aware of the aliveness of 
Nature, though he does not thrill and make us thrill 
with the va^lnesses and sublimities of nature or with 
a sense of the principle of Sachchidananda ensouling 
the entirety of Nature. In canto III of Kumara- 
sambhava we are given a charming description of 
tKe new rejuvenation of life in Spring. The respon- 
I siveness of Nature to the human soul is admirably 
described in A<fl IV of Sakuntala. The Vanadevalas 
(forest-deities) bless Sakuntala and give her gifts of 
shining silks and radiant jewels. A cuckoo’s note 
conveys the message of the forest to her. Nay aerial 
voices carry to her the blessings of the forest deities 
lo their beloved darling. Tiie poet says further : 

(Sakuntala, Act IV, verse 1 1) 

(The deer Stand aghaSt with their mouthfuls of grass 
•dropping out of their mouths ; the peacocks have 
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^i\en up iheir Honces; ihc creepers slied iheir 
midlea\es and (Itey seem lo shed (ears) Nature is 
once again described in Act Vl o( Salunlala as 
bearing and applying its balm (o ibe wounded spirit 
o( (be penitent king. In Megbasandesa ibe des- 
cription of Nature as imagined by the disconsolate 
lo\ergbesbim a new calm and a new courage. 
Tlius in tbesc masterpieces we 6nd Kalidasa's nature- 
poetry reaching a higher Ie\el than in Ritu Samhara 
Bui perhaps the highest height is reached m Aifl 
’VII or Salunlala. Wc reach (here a sublime height 
where we have neither the trasails of earth nor the 
pleasures of heaven but (he whole place is full of 
calm and peace and penance and adoration, and 
the king cries out in joy : *' r 

ii (This place is higher than 
even heaven as a seat of peace and bliss 1 feel as 
if I have had a plunge into a pool of nectar.) Tlie 
description of such a responsive thrill of Nature te 
the soul of man cannot be called by the words 
’‘Pathetic fallacy” applied thereto by Ruskin. Such 
a thrill is one of the great realities of life and the 
poets describe a reality and not a phantasy when 
they describe it in glowing verse. 
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I must sto{? general dibcussion here as 1 
wish to deal SO”® 

specific description* °< "“'“Po. Mr. R. E. Robinson 
says well : “Hi^ singled out like a prism all the 
rich glowing tint* o' ooIouts, and his brain, 

receiving them, ® palette, translated 

them into descriptions of jewel-like beauty.” Even 
such an able coiomontafor as Mallinatha, excellent 
as are his endov'^nient and discei nment, has failed 
to understand t^^® poet’s heart, evidently because 
mere book-learning inils when we have to under- 
stand the power vision of a great imaginative poet. 
In Raghuvamsa; ^7* the poet says : 

*‘ofers to the blue haze of the 
denser forest se^n ^’’onr a distance towards nightfall. 
But Mallinathd ^^ys that the poet refers to the 
darkness due to existence of boars, peacocks etc. 
Without a kinship emotional mood, we cannot 
realise the beaut^ Kalidasa’s descriptions of nature. 

In Rilusa^^^^^ iind a series of five 

sketches of natin"^ in course of the revolving 

year. They arP ''ivid that a**^ainter can keep 
steps with the p®®*^ nnd create a companion painting 
to illustrate each pi^uresque verse. Though I have 
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referred to the poem in my earlier volume, I may 
group togellier here iKe initial stanza lelating to each 
season. 

?r^Rnr5%T?t«rtK4^«i: i 

fsr^ ii 

^j?intTJ fsi^ u 

?tgnmig; 

JTmr 5rt5T^^':jK^ u 

a^3i»i «rKq^i%t \ 


5*r^asFf3: «s«n»T«ts^tI It 
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51^1^ ^'13 II 

n't 9rO| q I ?FT 

fg:iqiqi3(i'^%HS5ti'ii: i 
TrmftT 'k^ 

(O bf^loved, here is come Summer in which 
the Sun is fierce and the moon is adorable, in which 
pools of water are incessantly disturbed by eager 
bathers, in which the day is delightful only at the 
close, and in which love is full of langour. 

O beloved, here has come the rainy season 
beloved of lovers, with splendour like a king, with 
elephant-like clouds, with banner-like lightning, and 
with drum-like thunder. 

Like a new bride in her beauty has come 
autumn with her dress of kasa flowers, with the 
lovely lotus as her face, with the sounds of swans 
as the sounds of her anklets, lovely in her ripeness 
of com ,and slender in frame. ’ 
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Now comes winter with sprouting plants and 
blossomed Lodlira trees and ripened harvests and 
shut lotuses and falling snows 

O \>c\oNcdl \>ear abouV ibc dewy season 
which IS lovel) with the brightness of mpened gram, 
\sh\c\\ IS swctl with the sounds of ^raiincha birds 
hid m near trees, m which lose is m the ascendent, 
and which is loved by women 

O beloNcd, here comes the warrior Spring, 
with the mango slioot as his keen arrow and with 
the string of bees as (us bowstring to strike at the 
hearts of lovers as Kis target } 

Kalidasa's other poems and plays also abound 
m Bne descriptions of the sanous seasons Spring 
IS beautifully described m canto HI of Kumara 
sambhava and in Act lit of AfofaUi^o^nimi/ra 
In Act HI verse 5 he says that the asoka Bower 
surpasses the paint on women’s bps m crimson 
lo\ehness and that the bee sipped tilaka flowers 
conquer the lUak^ (caste'mark) oa a woman's fore 
head m beauty and that hence Spring looks with 
disdain on a woman's decoration of her face 

tftqliwi alwat) In Vibramorvasiya Act 
II Verse 7 he describes Spring m its beautiful ppe- 
i: n II 
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ness between its girlhood and malroniiood. Summer 
is described in Sakuhtala Act I. The rainy season 
in all its variety of coolness and charm is described 
in many places in a marvellous manner in Mcgha- 
sandesa. The autumn is described in Raghu- 
vamsa, IV, 17, as having the lotus as its royal 
umbrella and the Kasa flower as its yaklail fan 

Kalidasa describes the phenomena of the sky 
with ever-recurring delight. Here again it is not the 
myitery of the totality of the sky and the sun and 
the moon and the ^ars that fires his vision but their 
individual glories flash on him and on us through .his 
words. There is not to be found in his work such a 
superb invocation to the sun as is found in the Upani- 
shads or as is found in the glorious stanza of Bhava- 
bhuti (^i<Jir?rT The ever- 

old and ever-new wonders of sunrise and sunset with 
their symphony of ethereal tints are not rendered by 
■ hitri with adequate power. Moonset and sunrise 
at the same time is described by him iri Sakuntala 
A(S IV verse !• Noon is described with' effedt in 
Malavikagnimitra Adt II verse 12 and Vikramor- 
vasiya Act II verse 22. The swans close their eyes 
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bcncalh ihc shadow o( loturs (lowers the c{o>es 
■desert ihcir holes the pcacocls scch to dnnh the 
spray (rom the fountain or ^and at l!ic foot of trees, 
i»ees pierce ttic larnikara buds and rest nside , and 
parrots m their cages erase for a dnnb of water 
Tims these pidlu cs arc cicser but somewhat con* 
ventionai The ca(m of sunsets appealed more to 
the poet In cantos I and U of Raghu^amsa and 
m Vilromor\asiya Act III \crsc 2 we find fine 
descriptions of sunset life on earth but not of the 
•suns*ts tiiemseUes In canto II serse 15 l>e desaibcs 
Hie sunset as being red IiLe a tender [oaf In canto 
VIII serse 54 of fCumarasambliava he describes it as 
being red hie a blood) battlefield Nor do we 
find but rarel) in his poems (he solemn feelings 
esroVed bj the glory of a hushed flarht night The 
cloudUnd IS well described m Megliasandcsa The 
poet describes a ramcloud as resembling a playful 
elephant or a detacfied peal of a hill (Part 1 verses 
2, 14) The cloud IS illumined by the rambow 
■which shines hie a setting of gems (verse 1 5) It sees 
with Its lightning eyes and speaks with its thunder- 
Toicc (Part II, verses 20 and 37) In Raghuvamsa, 
IV, 5, he describes liow white rainless clouds scatter 
and disappear before the path of tlie sun In canto 
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XVII of Kumarasambliava the poet describes the 
massing of rainclouds and the downpour of raia 
when describing the Varuna^ra, It is, however, in 
regard to the moon, that we find the glow of love 
and passion in Kalidasa’s descriptions. He is par 
excellence the poet of the moon. In Raghuvamsa, 
VI, 22 he says that even though the night is adorn- 
ed by stars and planets, it is glorious only because'ot' 
the moon s^rfciEiTcrr vrr%;). 

I have shown already that he describes how the- 
moon’s light is fed at the glory of the sun and 
glows more and more and with a fuller and interiser 
glory every day, A beautiful invocation to the- 
moon appears in Viliramorvasiya Act III verse 7: 

(Adoration to thee, who mingle thy beams with 
those of the sun. So that holy ceremonies may be 
performed then, who gladdens with nectar the 
spirits and the gods, who slays darkness to help 
those who suffer in utter darkness, and who shinest 
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on the head o( God Stva HimscH). In Act HI 
verse 6 , of Vilcramorvasjya the fleeing of darkness 
from the rays of the moon which is yet below the 
horizon is heautifuHy described. But the most 
passionate and exquisite description oi the moon is m 
cento VI if of fCumarasamUiaia : 

fliwai gwi ^ ?03: I 

miaiB 55 qaa tai?! 11 

gaairqaaqRqa as q!tnnaqg'nir*qo a qa 1 
flqffq qtfai nrfisfi r«? 5 r«ftaaRi Eai-am II 

qi5f»'iaTf<q ^JT«qq ai'ii'jsr firai 1 

^asslBiafraaiaa gtqqlq laqigiq n 

^^vnqqq^iq am qq qftgs’nsa: 1 
ftmiqi a qnaq'tqat u 

aalrs q*ii 'wsi iqsfRaqii: (q^raq: 1 
gqwiqBsf?! a!Si?qsi qqai QH^iqairirq: 11 

sRqjwRimig aqm 5i55^;i%ftq qqq %'VK i 
^nqfeqqifJtqigivi: ssaqinsfiiga: 11 
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53i«:f?lf5q<ln!l'CTqT Rafr43=^l ^’C: II 

(VIII, verses 56, 57. 03, 65, 66, 68, 70, 73). 

(The eyes iinvc no v,*ny up or tiown or arounel 
or hclorc or helund. In llus clarl; nighi ihc world, 
surrounded hy darkness, lies like a ciitld in tilcro . ' 
In il the pure and the impurt:, ihc fixed and the 
moving, the crooked and the straight arc made 
equal. Tlius dolli tlic might of llie wicked abolish 
all distinctions. Tire Moon, holding back rrs it v/erc 
the black tresses of Night with Ins rays as fingers, 
seems to kiss the face of Night while the lotuses of 
her eyes arc shut into bud with delight. Very soon 
the lunar orb has cast aside its tint of scarlet passion 
and has become full of a radiant whiteness. Thus 
the change that comes over the pure owing to the- 
evil influence of time doth not persist long. The 
moon’s splendour shines on the uplands but dark- 
ness fills the lowlands. Thus hath the creator 
assigned suitable fortune to the high and the low. 
The moon, by his beams splintering through the- 
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‘sl^adow of ifje leaves of the tree, seems to aUempI 
lo string a nccUace of pearls with a string of bfacfc 
silk. Tlic kumuda flower blossoms suddenly from 
its bud slate with a cry of joy expressed through 
tlic sound of the released bee, as if it could not 
contain 'the sweetness of (he lunar radiance which is 
drunk in full by it, Tiie moon is now united to a 
(Quivering star, just as a young bridegroom is wedded 
to a shy and trembling bride.) 

Let me now descend from the skies. ! have 
already stated that Kalidasa does not attempt to 
describe sweeping gales and devastating tempests. 
The one exception is (hat which occurs in canto 
XVII of Kumarasambha^a where he describes the 
use of the magical weapon prerided over by ibe 
God of mind. He says that at once there arose a 
terrific roar as if the end of the world were at hand. 
The sky was filled with dust and the sun was hid. 
The white royal umbrellas held over the heads of 
the gods were wrenched away and were scattered 
in mid-air like a scattered group of swans. The 
white flags and pennons of the armies of the gods 
were swept awayand filled the sky with the radl- • 
ance of the Gangetic flood. But such a description 
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is a rare thing with liira. He delights in describing 
tlic cool and fragrant and gentle south wind in 
spning time. He says in Malavikagnimitra Act 
III verse 4 that the southern breeze seems to touch 
him gently like the touch of a soft and cool and 
loving hand. In Sakunfala Act IV verse 4 the 
king is described as seeking the cool and perfumed 
southern breeze to soothe his fevered limbs. In 
Kumarasambhava, III, 25, the poet says that the 
southern breeze that blew over the Himalaya then 
was the sigh of the queen of the South when the 
sun left her palace and went away to the queen of 
the North, 

The ocean docs not figure much in Kalidasa s 
works. There is a description of it in canto XIII 
of Raghuvamsa but it has not got the swell of the 
tide of joy and inspiration. He describes the sea 
as the source of rain and the birthplace of the 
moon and the couch of Vishnu. He describes the 
whales blowing clouds of water through their noses* 
He speaks of conch and coral. He says further in 
two fine stanzas ; 

;is;:qr^€iir^r arr H 
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m^iqi s It 

(Verses 5 and 9) 

(Ils form, (iLc the form of Vishnu, ts infinilc in its 
Tanalions o( being and fills the ends of the cailli 
and cannot be defined or limited m any manner. 
When his faithful wives— the rivers — lift their 
TBQUlhs to him with love, the Ocean God imparls and 
ircceivcs kisses with the tidal wave as his mouth), 

Kalidasa is more at home in mountams—md - 
cspccialK in his beloved Himalaya The Ramagiri 
and the manj hills on the route of the cloud and 
Kailasa are described m Meghasandesa Hema- 
hull IS described in Vikramorvasija and with a 
wonderful wealth of descriptive power in Sakuntala 
But It IS in Kumarasimbhava ibat we have raptur- 
ous descriptions of Himalaya and Kailasa Even 
here the vast and stupendous solitudes, the crown of 
-snows, the flush of sunrise and sunset on the eternal 
peals, the cataracts and the avalanches and the 
flaaers, the uplift and leap of the spirit when face 
lo face with loftiness and grandeur and sublimity are 
jiot sung by Kalidasa with hushed and reverential 
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voice. We lu-ar fallu-.r fil)nut die i;;cnr. in tiie moun- 
hiin?, ihc clniidr. on t!ie r.lopr'. frirditcnint; llic rnfldlins 
to die tojis, tlic linnttff. iumdn^ lion.*., the v/ind r.ound- 
ing through liu: hoici in tlie li.imijo'-)'., the luminouj 
pjnnts giving light to the iovrr<; in the nigiit, the 
dnrbic.'^n in the caver., elr- fJut yrt tiie tie*cfiptioa 
ir. allraclivc niul heautiful r.o f.u ar it goer.. The poet 
lover, the rnountnin scenery and tlie foicrts and the 
iicrmitngcs llicrc and kindle;, an answering love in 
our hearts. The {icnance-sp^l.'- of Siva and Pnfvatl 
arc derctihed with e%idenl delig’nt aiul tsdoralloa. 
T-iic forest-hermitages arc dercrihetl witii cfjunl love 
in Sakunlala also, in Kaghuvamra he describes 
the still fore.st irathed in morning dews (XV, 66). 

But v-dien Kalidasa goc-s to liic river the ' 
Ganges, he loses himself* The love of the Ganges 
was a haunting jiassion with him Me returns to it 
again and again I siiall quote iicrc only n few of 
the wonderful verses in Kumnrasambhava about the 
Ganga* In canto XIII of Raghuvnmsn he describes 
die Ganges in a marvellous stanza in verse 48 and 
the confluence of the Ganges and the Jumna in many 
fine stanzas. But die Kumarasambhara verses arc 
Ju a class apart* 
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w^^irnoTr n 

sr^r^JRrj'Tinfii i 

f^ms g^sjs^Jir » 

^ST^IlRiaT \ 

^ Hjfr 0T|??r 5r(*T 3(»atiii?r&T aifrior (i 

(X 29 to 31 and 36> 

(TJie Ganga k the ladder irnto )jeaien» She w 
the deity presiding over the route to paradise. She 
frees us from even the blackest sms She enables us 
to cross the Samsara She resides m the matted hair 
ef Mahesvara, She destroys all sms She gives the 
bliss of liberation even to the lineage of the man who 
IS immersed in worldhncss and desire She is the 
support of Dharma Sprung from the foot of Vishnu 
and come from tlie world of Brahma, she tirelessly 
purifies the three worlds Bathing m her waters 
which are the cause of auspiciousness and which 
soothe ail langour and fatigue and which gives merit 
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lo all and! is llic saviour o( all, lie aMa’mccl lire 
hciglic^l clcliglil). 

Animals an«J birrls come in lor a great deal of 
careful and minute description in Kalidasa’s works, 
I liavc already referred to his marvellous rlcscription 
of the dove. In Sakuntala Atl 1 we come across 
ihc classic descriptions of the fleeing fawn and the 
pursuing horse and chariot. War horses arc dcs- 
-oribed in Raghuvamsa I\', 56. Two fine descrip- 
tions of the elephant appear in Sakuntala Act I and 
in Ragliuvamsa canto V. The whale is described 
in canto XI II verse 10 in Raghuvamsa. A special 
mention should however he made of the very beauti- 
ful description of the cow in Raghuvamsa I, 83 t* 
85. The Sarasas arc described in Raghuvamsa, 1, 
4, as flying so as to form a supporllcss festoon. But 
it is the bees and the cuckoos that figure most in Ills 
works. The classic description of the bee in Sakun- 
lala, I, verse 20 is well-known. I shall quote only 
•one verse descriptive of the cuckoos. 

ii 

(Raghuvamsa IX, 47) 
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(“Gi\e up >our indignalion Enougli o( dispute 
The season ol youth and cnjojment once gone never 
returns” — thus smg the cuckoos, conveying the ediift 
of Kama The maidens hear it and enjoy the bliss 
ol love) 

Kalidasa takes a special delight in describing 
particular trees and especially in singing the lovely 
and (ragranl realm ol tlowere His verse is ol course 
full of the lotus and Neclofpalo and ihe fCurnuJm 
lowers In Adt V ol Malavikagnimitra he refers 
to Kusuma Lakslimi and Kusuma Sowbhagam (the 
glory of the flowerUnd) In Vikramorvasiya Act 
U verse 7 he describes the kuravaka and asoka and 
mango flowers in an accurate and minute way The 
J^arni^aro flower IS described in Kumarasambhava, 

III, 28 The wealth o( flowers m spring is in tad 
mo<t fully and beautifully described m canto 111 of 
Kumarasambhava The decoration of women by 
lowers IS finely described m Meghasandesa, li, 2 
He IS the only Sanskrit poet who has described the 
saffron flowei that grows in Kashmir (Raghavamsa, 

IV, 67) 

I may refer also to a few other features of 
Kalidasa’s description of Nature The filming of 
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glass by humid air is described in Raghuvamsa, 
XIV, 37. The spreading of oil on waler is des- 
cribed in Ragiuivamsa, XIV, 58. I may in con- 
•C'lusion refer iicrc to Vikramorvasiya Ael IV where 
many aspects of foi'csl scenerj’ arc hcaulifullj' des- 
cribed in great detail Including birds, animals, 
streams etc. One fine verse describes that Urvasi 
mub‘1 have been transformed into the impetuous 
foaming river. 

(Act IV verse 52) 

{With wave as her curved cyc-brow', v.'ith the dis- 
turbed group of birds as her waifl-band, dragging the 
foam with her as her cloth loosened at a sudden 
rush, and fleeing along with irregular and faltering 
ileps, she, the impetuous one, has been evidently 
transfarmed into a river). 

Mr. Ryder whom I quoted at the begnning of 
this chapter says again: “Rarely has a man walked 
our earth who observed the phenomena of living 
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nalure as accuralcly as he, tltougli his accuracy was 

•oi course ihat ol a poci, not that of a scicnU^t 

Fully to appreciate Kalida«a’s poetry one mulV ^la^e 
spent some weeks at least among wild mountains 
and forcAs unlouclied by man, llierc the conviction 
^rows that trees and Bowers arc indeed individuals, 
fully conscious of a personal life and happy in that 
fife. The return to urban surroundings makes the 
vision fade, jet the memory remains, like a great 
love or a glimpse of myAic insight, as an intuitive 
eonviction of a higher Irutli Kalidasa’s knowledge 
«f nature is not only sympathetic, it is also minutely 
accurate. Not only arc (he snows and windy music 
•f the Himalayas, the mighty current of the sacred 
Oanges, his possession , his too are smaller Areams 
and trees end every hllleA flower, it is delightful 
to imagine a meeting between Kalidasa and Darwin. 
They would have underAood each other perfectly; 
(or in each the same wealth of imagination worked 
with the same wealth of observed fact».»No doubt 
it is easier for a Hindu, with his almoA instinctive 
belief in reincarnation, to feel that all life, from 
plant to God is truly one ; yet none, even among 
Hindus, has expressed this feeling with such con- 
vincing beauty as has Kalidasa”. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Kalidasa as a Poet of Beauty. 

is a natural transition of thought from the- 
consideration of Kalidasa as a poet of nature- 
to that of Kalidasa as a poet of beauty. The search- 
for beauty is a natural instinct of man and is a 
poignant passion with poets. But however mucE 
beauty appeals to the eye and the mind and the 
heart and the soul, it is difficult to realise in a clear 
and vivid manner what it is and what are its elements- 
and what are its meaning and its message and its. 
value to the soul. It is even more difficult to stale 
in a clear and intelligible way to another what is- 
felt to be truth in regard to such beauty. 

Kalidasa knew the real secret of that wonde- 
ful and evanescent phenomenon. He knew that 
the radiance which lights up form and face in' me« 
and women — and especially in women — is a portion- 
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•f ihc spicmiour tint ts s^en aNo In mlure. While 
tlie splendours ol iht sV.) arc unvar>»»g, liic bcauly 
of the lender leaf and flower full nf lran<i'’ncc and 
clmnn hhc human lo\clmcJs. He frequently com- 
pares the beautj of ssomcn to the henuly of tender j 
teases and hlo'S'-mcd creepers 

r^tunfi n 

(Knmaretamhinsa, III, 54) 

(Beni slighll) by licr bu Iding breasts and shearing a 
garment hngiit Id.c the ruing sun, sl.r came hie a 
jnosing cfccpcr bowed by ihc slender wciglrl of 
blooms) 

pBo^tirrrT: \ 

apgjTrH?? ^r»?j5)q i) 

(Sakunl’ala, Act I) 

(Her under Up is red Iihc a lender leaf; her 
arms arc llbc the lovely branches of a tree ; and 
youlh, desirable as a flower, is present in her limbs). 

K. It, 11 
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cjainr: efrK^nVr ii 

(Vikramorvasiya, I, 14) 

(Till this affectionate lovcly-browcd lady meets her 
affectionate friends like the affectionate beauty of 
Spring meeting the eager creepers). 

?iifQ‘?K».T35ifr?:sr^oqr i 

^rqR^Rr it 

fSakuntala Act V, verse 13) 

(Who is this veiled lady whose beauty of person is 
not very apparent owing to the veil and wlio shines 
amidst her ascetic companions like a tender leaf 
among dried white leaves?). 

Similarly when describing the beauty of leaf 
■and flower, the analogy of human loveliness is 
brought in by the poet. 

(Kumarasambhava, III, 30) 

XThe Beauty of Spring made her forehead lovely with 
the bee as a tilaka (caStemark) and beautified her 
mango-leaf-Iip with a redness bright as that of dawn). 
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iia Jivq Jtgtfl: iwai ii 

(Vikramorrasija, Ail, H, Ncrse 7) 

(The Beauty of Spring is midway between girlhood 
and youth) 

Kalidasa savs about tlic season of youth and 
beauty 

3sq5»jrflK^Ti^ ?ti?»ittqT «i»i ii 

(Kumarasambhava 1, 31) 

(She attained lliat season of life which is next to 
girlhood which is llie natural jewel of the wiHoivy 
form, winch is tlic non vinous intoxicant of man*s 
senses and mind, and which is the arrow of Cupid 
more powerful than lus arrows of flowers) 

The poet thus knows and says that the radiance 
which hghts up the human frame is a portion of the 
general radiance winch robes the frame of things, 
though m the case of living beings the radiance b 
as evanescent as it is attrailivc 

What, then, is beauty? A well known Sanskrit 
^anza says 
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S,TaT 5^71 ci*7^ tf'i 

(Wliatevcr becomes ever- new from moment to- 
moment — that is llie essence of Beauty). 

Beauty is a dynamic quality arul is ifie dynamic 
outward expi cssion of tiie sialic bliss of tlic soul. 
It is not meiely skin-deep. It is not a mere sexual 
maya for purposes of race. Softm.^c, symmetry, and 
splendour arc among its cliaiaclci i.-lics but arc not of 
its essence. It is souI-decp, and it is full of cver-new 
and ever-ficsb suiprises for its woisiiippcr. It fills 
bim, when it Is truly itself, v.-ilb humility, purity, 
longing, and delight. It is an end in itself and is 
not a means to an end. Tin- soul dcl’ghls In it 
because the bliss-element of the sou) lias the fullcft 
play in Its presence and under its power. But the 
element of bliss is diflcrcnl from that of pleasure. 
Pleasure is of the body, but bliss is of the soul. 
Pleasure implies a keen conscious call of the body" 
but bliss implies a thorough absence of self-conscious- 
ness and a negation of the consciousness of the body. 
Beauty is a manlfes'lation of tlie bliss of the soul and 
evokes the bliss of the soul. That is God is called 
by all the names Ananda, Prema, and Saundar)"a 
(Bliss, Love and Beauty). He is described in the- 
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TJpanisKads as SanMm Sivam Sundaram and 
/Inandarupam amritam yaJ vibhatt. 

It IS therefore necessary to bear in mind that 
Kalidasa’s concept of beauty is a spiritual conception, i 
i) -was this spiritual altitude that urged bun to des- 
•cribe beauty as being in alliance with purity on the 
one hand and with love on the other hand In 
SaVuntala A<ft 11 verse 9 he says • 

ffmar § i 
Jimtiiw wr si 

It 

(She musl be the mental creation of the Creator 
who bv his mental power transferred the totality 
of loveliness to the painting of the loveliest of 
Women and then endowed the picture with life. 
Remembering the Creator’s power and the beauty 
of her form, ! think that she is feminine creation of 
4 different order altogether from ordinary women). 

In Vikramorvasiya Ail I "verse (0 the poet 
:goes even a step further and says ; 
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3 ?i?«V 3 r 

q^rvqrecTs: ^’4 ^ 

sr»Tir?JTflm^r?r^ ^4 5«:rfi?r gRj k 

(In creating her llie Creator should iiavc been the 
splendour-flinging Moon or Cupid ivho is love 
incarnale or Spring wlio is the abode of blossoms. 
How could liie ancient sage who had become dull 
with scriptural study and wiiose longing liad turned 
away from lovely objetfls, have created this heart- 
stealing form !) 

Thus in these verses the poet hints that beauty 
has the freshness and glory of a pidure or a mental 
oreation and is not of the earth earthy and partakes 
of the elements of splendour and charm and softness 
and steals our hearts away. 

Kalidasa gives us a clear and original vision of 
tire vital and essential elements of beauty. Flawless- 
ness is a fine element- In Malavikagnimitra Ad 1C 
he says : 3Tfr (How flawless 

is beauty m all its attitudes !) He says again in the 
same Ad': srfr =5fi^r I (la 
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all Its Attitudes beaut> has crescent splendour) 
Tlic splendour is natural and not artificial 
— SaVuntala Act V \crsc 19) In Sakuntala AA I 
serse 22 he suggeiis that supreme beauty is scmf« 
human and semi dume and is the cluld of asceticism 
and diMnc toscliness and deligiit Saluntnia is the 
daughter of Vtsvamiira and Menala 

*tr3s7g ^ «tt *5^^: I 

n s}STirtC3 sdipfsj-Oi \\ 

(How can tl ere be such a manifestation of loveliness 
among mortals ? A luminary aquncr with radiance 
docs not spring up from the carlli) 

He refers to the dements ol (quivering 
splendour) and rcijta (c)c melting charm) in 
Sakuntala Aa VI Ncrsc 14 He points out also 
that beauty does not depend on external aid for its 
atiraAiicncss 

55Hft!lF!I3WI afiO 

I? arsalam il 
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(A lotus flower is lovely though surrounded hy moss. 
The dark spot in the moon makes for loveliness. 
Thus she, witli her dress of bark, is all the more 
charming. What does not set off and decorate the 
loveliness of those wlio have the sweetness of beauty?) 

He says further that jewels are as much de- 
corated by beauty of person as they arc decorators 
' of such beauty. 

(Kumarasambhava canto I verse 42) 

In Vikramorvasiya he says in Act ll verse 3 : 

(Her form is the ornament of her ornament and is 
the decorator of her decorations. Objeefts of similar 
beauty in creation should be compared to her higher 
beauty and not she to them). 

It seems to me that the verse which expresses 
best the very essence of beauty and which is one of 
the greatest verses of Kalidasa is the famous 1 0th 
verse in Sakuntala Adi II. 
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<f;3l%5r ^ 

^ ^Tj^If cpfiic «ijqRJi?qm \\ 

•(Her [auhlcss form is an unsmcll flower, a lender 
Icif unhandled l>y fingers, an unpierccd gem, new 
and )ct untasted )ione), and ific lull fruit of virtuous 
and menlonous ails 1 do not know wliom the 
Creator has designed to enjo) it) 

\Vc find m this verse a crescendo o( similitudes 
The flower and the leaf arc fair and fresh but rery 
(rati and evanescent A gem has a lasting splendour 
Sweet honey Ins an added element ol attraction 
The «imile of tiie full fruit of goodness has a psychi- 
cal element as well and shows that benuty has not} 
onlv loiehness and softness and freshness and radi- j 
ance and sweetness but is the gift of God to purity 
and goodness and devotion 

We find also m Kalidasa's works an assured 
conviction ih^t beauty and baseness will not go 
togellier In Act If of Sakunlala it is said 
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(Sucli nobility ol appearance will not be opposed to 
nobility of soul). In Kumarasambhava canto V verse 
36 the poet says: 

ft ctgq; i 

\k ^ 

3q|?qflicgq>^^f fT<=iq; II 

(O Parvali, the saying that beauty will not walk 
in evil paths is perfectly true. O beautiful one, thy 
purity is a guide even to ascetics). 

In the same spirit Shakespeare says in the Tempest : 

“There’s nothing ill can dwell in such a temple”- 

(Act V scene 2) 

Kalidasa is not content with delineating human 
beauty alone. He takes us step by step to higher 
and more glorious forms of beauty. In Sakuntala 
\ the radiant beauty of a child of a mortal and an 
immortal is delineated. In Meghasandesa he depicts 
I the Yaksha (semi-divine) type of beauty. In 
Vikramorvasiya we are taken to the beauty of 
. the world of gods Act II verse 21. 

The beauty of incarnate Lakshmi is described in. 
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Raghuvamsa Bui it is in the fCumarasambhava 
thit the poel lias lavished all the resources o( his 
wonderful aft in delmcatmg the supreme mother of 
the unnersc'—tlie Goddess Uma who is the arche- 
type o( all loveliness and the presiding deity of 
every glory o( body and o( soul 

Such, according to the po-l is the nature of 
Beauty He has described equally well the power 
of beauty over the human soul In Raglmvamsa 
he sings in Canto VI about the mesmeric and fasci 
nating beauty of Indumati and Ms effect on each of 
the assembled kings In Kumara$ambha\a, canto K 
verse 28, he sa)s that supreme beauty is not only an 
adorner but is also a puriBer of life )u$t as a flame 
adorns and puriBes a lamp and as the Ganges 
adorns and purifies (he three worlds and as perfect 
speech adorns and purifies the speaker The poel 
says also that the disappearance of beauty from our 
vision IS the setting of our auspiciousness and the 
end of the )oy of our heart and the closure of the- 
gate of heroism 

(Malavikagnimitra Act II verse 1 1) 
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Kalidasa delights in describing the loveliness of 
girls and women- He has surpassed himself in des- 
cribing the girlish loveliness and grace of Uma in 
canto I of Kumarasambhava. The verses describing 
Uma’s beauty are too many to quote here but they 
;begin with the wonderful verse 



(Verse 32) 

(Like a fine painting lit with colours by the brush 
and like the lotus opened b)^ the rays of the sun 
her form M'as touched by dawning youth into 
all-round loveliness). ' 

Innumerable are the verses of Kalidasa des- 
•criblng in a perfedt way the beauty of women. 

Malavika during the dance and the dohada is des- 

■cilbed in memorable verses. In ViJiramorvasiya 
■Chitralekha herself says about Urvasi’s loveliness : 
■8117 (I wish that I might 

myself be Pururavas), This recalls a famous 

^anza about the beauty of Draupadi. Sakuntala 
watering the trees is described in a perfedt verse in 
Acl I verse 26. The love-lorn Sakuntala is described 
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in an equally perfect \crsc in Act III, \crsc 7. 
Tlic YoUha’s ^\i^c is tlcscribcd in a fine \ersc 
(\crsc 21) m the second part o( Mcgliasandesa. 

The liandsomc looks ol boys and men also 
are \l\l<Ily described by Kabdasa, He says that 
tlie lender palm of the boy Bharata was hkc a 
half ! *own lotus dower blossoming at llie touch of 
the joung dawn, 

Prince Ayus also is finely described m Vikra- 
mors-'slya The poet describes King Dilipa as 
basing a broad brcalt. ibc neck of a bull, tire Iteight 
•f a sala tree, niid mighty arms 
^il^aignsigcT:) Similarly Raghu is described thus: 

(111,34). 

Dushyanta is described m Sakunlala, Act II verse 4 
as tdl! and slim and Arong (Pranasara) But the 
poet, though he was comparatively reticent about 
the beauty of men, let himself go when he began to 
descnlie the great God Siva m his bridal form in 
the fifth canto of the Kumarasambhava. Eien more 
wonderful is the description of God Si\a in Kailasa 
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in the twelfth canto of the same poem. The beauty 
of old men In their glow of calm and benignity and 
spirituality is described in the delineations of Kanva 
.and Marlcha in Sakuntala and especially of the 
.seven holy sages in canto VI of Kumarasambhava. 

But the poet never regarded beauty by itself 
as the real culmination of life. A poet is naturally 
very sensitive to charm and loveliness and takes a 
keen delight in singing the attractiveness of beauty 
of face and form and figure* But Kalidasa knew 
well the real place of beauty in life and in super- 
life. If beauty fills us with reverence and delight 
and with a feeling of deep thankfulness to the 
Creator, if it inspires us to moods of heroism and 
self-sacrifice and service and chivalry, if it ■ takes us 
out of dullness and deadness of heart and selfishness 
of spirit, if it quickens a mood of divine self-forget- 
fulness in us, if, in short, it releases the God within 
us — then it is an uplifting power. If, on the other 
hand, it Increases our bondage to the senses, if it 
increases our earthiness, if it inflames our evil 
passions, if, in short, it releases the brute within us— 
then it is a degrading force. Kalidasa loved and 
glorified the nplifling type of beauty. He says in 
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canto V 11 verse 22 ol KumarasambW a that the 
(ruU oi (emmine beauty and adornment is tbe joy ol 
tbe husband’s eyes. In shov/ing the lailure ol Uma’s 
beauty to captivate llie heart ol Cod Siva and the 
success ol Uma’s penance in achieving that end, 
Kalidasa has made us rcjilise that beauty should lead 
4o devotion and that devotion ^vould lead to God. 1 



# LIBRARY # 



CHAPTER Vn. 

Kalidasa as a Poet of Love. 

j^ALIDASA'S poclr)' of Love is even more 
remarkable than bis poclry of Nahire or liis 
poetry of Beauty. The poet says lliat ibe fulfilment 
of beauty is in love- (Biiig 
* Kumarasambbava, canto Y verse, 1 ). Tbe highest 
fulfilment of the human personality is in love; 
and a poet’s title to the reverential love homage 
of the universal heart depends largely, if not 
ex'clusively, upon his treatment of the eternal and 
eternally Interesling theme of love. Love is the 
’ §tock-in-trade of all poets. But the ordinary poets 
merely give us rosewater showers of fine words such 
as spring and flower and beauty and passion and 
sweetness and bliss. It is only tbe great poets wbo' 
have a true vision of the very heart of love and 
bring to us the moSt intimate essence of love’s bliss 
and blessedness. 
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Tiic proWcm of icx lia» oUvn>j. ncxl lo ific 
proljfcm of the touf, been ibe mofl urgent and ^ 
in«iAcnt and icfplexJng of problems. Men and 
^vomcn, being llic descendants of men and women, 
base c.*icb a percentage of masculinity and femini* 
nencss in (licir natures. Eacb buman being is (bus 
in reality epicene in Ijpe. Do we not sec tlie subK* 
malion of tins concept in tic dMne figure of 
Ardbanarmara ? But tbe modern man—and for 
tbc matter of that tbe modern woman also,— do not 
know wbal is (be true balance of tbe two elements 
in each liuman being, ft is one of tbe lasting glories 
ol tbe Idindu mind that it knew tbe secrets ol tbe 
problem of sex os well os it knew ibe secrets of tbe 
problem of soul. 

ft lias been found out by modem science tbal 
tbe sexual act is not one of the necessities of life. 
Df. Moyer says: '*No peculiar disease nor an 
abridgement of the duration of life can be ascribed 
to continence". Unrestrained sexual thought and 
appetite arc tlic banc of civilised man. We do not 
meet with surb a phenomenon in the animal king* 
dom. While the sexual pleasure is one of tbe 
deepest pleasures of tbe buman syitem, it is not of 

IC. K. 12 
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the essence of love hut is a concomitant of love- It 
has been well said : “Sexual desire is primarily a 
mental state which it is within their power to control- 
The less thought that is given to it, the happier will 
be the marriage”. In modern limes over-sexuality 
has brought about pessimism in life and literature, 
Man mu^ know how to curb his false sex-appetite 
of to-day and to become more chaSle. The modern 
freedom of divorce and the still more modern heresy 
of companionate marriage are the rocks on which 
modern civilisation will split and go to pieces. The 
modern riot of sexual indulgence leads io loss of 
charm and magnetism and spirituality alike. 

Unless we realise these truths we can never 
understand Hindu Poetics. Till then the Hindu 
ideal of an unseverable union during life for the sake 
of a life beyond life and the Hindu gospel of regard- 
ing the husband as God would seem to me barbarous 
and to be due to the continuous domination of man 
over woman during the ages of universal history. Till 
then the Hindu glorification of continence {Brahma- 
charya) and the Hindu rules about sexual intercourse 
would seem, to be a delusion and a snar.e. The Lord 
describes in the Gita that Brahmacharya Is a physi- 
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caI iQpas or auslcril) Is it not significant that the 
same NNord Orn/imac/iari/a signifies botli sexual 
continence and true spintuilu) ? Tlic ancient Hindu 
Lnew tlie inter relations of vital force and mental 
force a d spintuil force much better tlian tlie self* 
laudatory modern man Lo\e*forcc and scx-forcc 
are inter Imbed but arc not identical In the animal 
bmgdom VNC sec sex force but not love force but (he 
sex force IS leg J ir..»tmd and rb}lbmica! m 
its operation and periodicil> In man it is Imbed to 
Ion c force But (lie btgher element should not lead 
to tlie perversion of tfic lower element It should 
preserte the values of the lower element and sub- 
hmalc sex force into soul force Tlie Hindus bnew 
and prcJaimcd that scnsualit) is not love Their 
declarelJon that marriage is (or begcUmg offspring is 
one mode of declaring this trutli 

It IS in tlie excitable and impressionable period 
of >outh that >oung men and young Women have 
to be guarded with care against sensuality In a 
recent book on Sex-Force il is stated . “Physicians 
and others who are in a position to know accurately 
make the statement that nmety percent ol all the 
girls who marry enter the wedded stale impure, 
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especially in tins country and in F ranee ; the: 

percentage is not so liigh in England where young 
girls arc still closely cliapcroncd . The Hindu; 
doclrine of the so-called unfitness of women for 
independence has of course been misunderstood and 
misrepresented and reviled. If is wcll-hnow'n that' 
Hindu women enjoyed in the past a very large- 
measure of independence and even now enjoy a 
comparatively large measure of independence; 
There is no doubt that the circle of their liberty has- 
to be widened having regard to the needs of moderi- 
life. But there is as much common sense as senti* 
melt, as much reason as custom, in the ancient 
institutions of India which require a woman to be 
dependent on her father or her husband or her son. 
Such a rule of life safeguards purity and enkindles- 
protective affection. What modern woman gains in 
liberty she loses in pui'e love and protective affection. 

, Who can cast the figures of the soul and prepare ai 

I correct balance-sheet of inner loss and inner gain ? 

Thus in the true ideal of love, personal pleasure^ 
and racial instinct, and mental aflinity, and spirituaP 
union are important and vital factors. I shall show 
presently how all these factors are stressed by our 
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TmmoilftI poet Personal ph> steal pleasure is a strong i 
(actor but 1$ not at all ibe pnmar> factor. Tbefe^ 
M tnit, liowcNcr refined il raay be, on element of 
^ossness and sensuality and c\cn ammalit). The 
next lugher sublimation of it is m the element of the 
perpetuation of the racial life We owe ever) thing 
to the past and sve can never serve the past and 
Tcpa) the debt except b) service to the incarnation 
■of tbe past in ibe future But even the propagation 
-•{ the race is not the highest end o! scidifc The 
a sexual propagation of life is Lnown m the plant 
>vorH God surely intended tbe sex-bfe to subserve 
higher purpo»cs as well U leads to a higher vitalit) 
and magnetic power, and a more glorious life of 
the Bcnscji <ii)d tliC mmd h has been said well* 
■“What really happens is tl»al m this congenial com- 
panionship between two members of opposite sex, 
two poles, the positive and negative, arc united 
(ormi-'g a nagncMc batter) through which magnetic 
torces pour into boll/' Tlic good and beautiful 
Avoman will unconsciously pull up her beloved into 
« higher region of sense-life and mmd* life The 
highest attainments m the fine arts have been due 
to the unconscious ciiarm and loveliness and inilutnee 
•of woman Last but not least is the upward leap 
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of the spiritual life due to the influence of love;. 
A man under its influence becomes more kind to all^ 
more unselfish, more reverential, and more full of 
devotion* The poet shows this mo^l perfedtly in 
Sakuntala. But let me not anticipate. 

Even at the risk of appearing prurient, I wish 
to ^ate that the vital energy of man has the sexual 
manife^ation as only one of its many manifestations^ 
Its higher use is to get absorbed in the system so as 
to increase a man’s physical power and mental 
power and power of will by which alone he will be 
able to realise God in his heart. The sexual aft 
should be regarded as a sacrament and should be 
indulged in according to the higher law. It has been 
said well : “Sexual union should take place onlj^ 
when there is a desire for a child and then it should 
occur only when there is complete unity of desire- 
and should be so conducted as to express gentleness- 
and delicacy”. Dr. Nichols says ; “It is a medical 
‘ — a physiological — fact, that the beft blood in the 
body goes to form the elements of reproduction in 
both sexes. In a pure and orderly life this matter is- 
reabsorbed. It goes back into the circulation ready 
to form the fineft brain, nerve and muscular tissue. 
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This life of man, carnecf back and diffused tkrough 
ibe syAetn, makes him manly, Arong, brave, heroic 
The suspension of the use of the generative organs 
K attended with a notable increase of bodily and 
mental vigor and spiritual life'* In Kumarasambhava, 
III, 69, the glory of this self- control is des- 

cribed in glowing terms Once again let me not 
anticipate 

In short, modern selfishness and modern luxury j 
and modern sex mania form a trinity of demons. { 
Hurry and competition and strain are due to selfish- 
ness Liquor and drugs and spiced and seasoned 
viands are due to luxury I do not narrate the effects 
of sex mama m detail as the list would be appalling 
and long but every one can draw it up easily enough. 
It seems to me that a study of Kalidasa's ideals of 
love will be a powerful force making for the attain- 
ment of sanity and sweetness and spirituality by 
modern love 

The love poetry of each race is the truest test 
of its innate refinement Judged by this test the 
Indian people occupy a very high place According 
to Indian thought, the senses are called deoas or the 
pure and shining ones !i is the mind that can rise 
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to the heights of purity or sink to the depths of 
impurity. It is in relation to sex that the mind 
! attains to lofty heights of purity or sinks to lov/ 
j depths of impurity. The Hindus knew well that 
the joy of sex-life is enhanced by the unohtrusion of 
'the sex-idea. They were as much experts in Arlh« 
Sasira (science of wealth) and Kama Sastra (science 
of enjoyment) as in Dharma Sasira (science of 
conducfl) and Moksha Sasira (science of religion). 
They knew that the lovc'emolion during ihcscpara- 
jlion of lovers has a higher purity and spiritual value 
(than even the love-emotion during the union of 
lovers. They knew, in short, all the subtle shades 
of the emotion of love and its physical manifestations 
and spiritual readtions. That is why Hindu love- 
poetry is so exquisite and chaste aud pure. Though 
perhaps it does not rise to the heights occasionally 
reached in the Weil in delineating the transfigura- 
tion of the world during the romance of firil love, 
it has greater depth and amplitude and subtlety and 
vision. Among the poets of love in India, Kalidasa 
occupies the throne of supremacy by the acclama- 
tion of all. 

I shall first deal with Kalidasa’s ideals of love 
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^nd Will Kis description ol tlic general 'aspefls of 
love and of the special and particular aspedls of 
love. SpeaUng about bis ideals of love, it is note' 
worlby ibat be always proclaims that Jove (Kama) 
should never override Dbarma^ In canto III 
verse 6 of Kumerasamhhaoa Cupid asks Indra 
whether he should overwhelm the arlha (wealth) 
and dharma (righlousness) of any person. 

^ STS: Jl) i 

Such a Cupid was reduced to aslies by God Siva. 

It was only after Par\atis penance won where her 
beauty failed (hat the Lord revived Cupid in ' 
response to the prayers of the Gods. 

Kalidasa has clearly (aught that love is the result | 
•of ante natal union. In a lamops Ncrse in Sakuntala 
— whicli is one of ll»e mo5t beautiful verses in all 
literature — he says : 

^3?§«r ^?§i%a(5rcr \ 

wr^ftwroi n 

(Act V verse 2) 
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(The reason wliy even a happy man, wlicn he secs 
beautiful things or hears harmonious sounds, becomes 
full of a vague melancholy Is that his antenatal 
eompanionships rooted in his emotional nature are 
remembered by liirn without their rising to the 
surface of his consciousness', 

Tiic same idea is well expressed in Rossetti’s 
well-known sonnctl ; 

‘"O born with me somewhere that men forget 
And though in years of sight and sound unmet 
Known for my soul’s birth-partner well enough”. 

Kalidasa expressly says in Raghuvamsa, VII, 
1 5 : (the mind knows the 

attachments of former lives). In a famous stanza 
in Raghuvamsa, (XIV, 66), Sita says that she will 
pradtisc penances so that she may attain Rama 
again as her beloved but without any possibility of 
the pain of separation. 

Kalidasa has taugbt also that it is the element 
of pure emotion that is of value in love and that the 
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element of pliysical unton » a merely subsidiary and j 
subordinated element. Indian wrilers on Erotics 
and /Eslbellcs never stressed sexual pleasure as tbe / 
be-all and the end-all of love. They knew that 
absence maketh the heart grow fonder and that (he 
passion of love shines better in separation (h'/pro. 
lambha sringara) than in \inmTi(Sambhoga sringara), 
Kalidasa expressly says in Malavtkagmmitra Act 
111 verse 13. 

HnrnVttpt Ml !ir% i 

s;<r<?tratsr^( ?t«ngtrnm. ii 

(l am not enamoured of the union between the 
loveless and the passionate. Far belter is the deatk 
of (wo equally passionate lovers wIjo have no hope 
of mutual attainment at all). 

Kalidasa sliows also how equally imporlaal 
in love is the duty of handing on the torch of life 
to the generations to come. Having received the 
gift of life and cuhure from our forefathers, we can 
discharge our debt (sRvi) to them only by handing 
on the heritage — undiminisKed and if possible aug- 
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mented'^'to those who are to be our successors and 
theirs as well. That is why he says in Raghuvamsa, 
Canto I, that the kings ol the solar race entered 
upon the married state for the sake of offspring. 
!n Sakunlala the king mourns that his ancestors 
would be grief-siricken at the failure of the line. 
Such an attitude towards love is not due to any 
inherent joylessness but is due to a perception of the 
higher and nobler and larger aspects of love in 
preference to its narrow and personal aspects. 

Kalidasa proclaimed in thrilling tones the joy- 
element in love. None has sung about love’s bKss 
in more glad or elocjuent ©r convincing terms. The 
I sudden investment of the world with a new radiance 
; and a new sweetness when the lamp of love is light- 
ed in the heart is repeatedly described by him in 
his poems and plays. In Meghasandesa (11, 22), 
the Yaksha refers to his beloved wife as his second 
life. In Vikramorvasiya Act III verse 19 king 
■Pururavas declares that the sovereignty of the world 
Js not so sweet as service unto his beloved. In 
the description of Uma and Siva, of Aja and 
Indumati, and of other ideal lovers, the poet is 
never tired of describing the access of joy that comes 
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lo ihe heart with llicj dawn o( lo\e, Nay m 
Kumarasambhava, V, 95 the poet sajs that evca 
God Swa was full of the impalient delight of love 
and ashs *‘If the desires of fovc can touch and 
affeifl even God, will they not overwhelm ordinary 
men ?” 

Proceeding now to deal with Kalidasa's 
description of the general aspects of lo\e. he points 
out how the world is dark to lo\e denied and 
bright to love Iriumphani In Vikramorvasi^a Act 
III Nerses 20 to 22, he says that the same lunar 
rays and Cupid’s arrows winch were a source of 
agony to the unhappy loser, are a source of ]oy to the 
happy lover, that the |oy of Ion c granted after the 
pam of love denied is doubly pleasurable because 
sweet IS pleasure after pam just as the shade of irsts 
1 % sweeter to the sunburnt man, and that the lover 
would rejoice if during union the nights would be 
as long as they seemed during separation The 
humility of true love is well expressed in Raghu- 
vamsa. VIII, 49 There Aja laments that lie must 
have been a false lo\er because his beloved left him 
for the world without any previous warning what- 
ever The poet says further that lovers look at ' 
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(Hence secret unton should be the result of dcitbera* 
lion The affcdion born in hearts svhosc true 
nature ts not tested and known turns into hale) 

In SaluntiK wc see also how the pla) begins 
in hunt and ends in peace The hunt of Jose is a 
delight but mere ph>sical rapture leads often to 
trouble and has to he spiritualised into the abiding 
peace of emotional tenderness In the story about 
Ur^as^s going away on seeing her son and about 
Indra’s grace resulting m her sta> m her liusband’a 
home along with thui son. the poet makes us feel 
that \cry often the brief romance of ph>sical passion 
and pleasure vantslies after the birth of a child and 
that the best gift of PcoMdcncc as the result of out 
osvn self restraint and seU'punfication is the gift of 
that higher and holier love which is m right relation 
to the past and the present and the future and 
which finds in lose a fulhlmenl ol hie in all its 
variety of a nexus of obligations In yikramorvaziye 
the poet lelis us also how Urvasi is won back by 
the touch of the gem which was born from the 
Goddess Goun’s feel and thus tells us by a beautiful 
symbol that esen (lie ecslacy of hrst love has to be 
rewott and recaptured laahig^ber and. a bAhec mood. 
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if ll is lo i)c not n brief conflnrirrilion of joy but a- 
steady glow of blirs. 

I sliall refer in a later chapter lo love in its 
domestic aspect when 1 deal with Kalidasa’s ideals 
of womanhood, ll may, however, be mentioned 
here that the truest io\e bases itself on dhatma and 
is rewarded with the highest bliss. Jn Kumara- 
sambhava, V, 38, God Siva tells I^^rsati that 
dharma seems lo him to be the essence of Trivar^a 
(dharma and orlha and l^ama}, because she took 
her stand on dharma alone and sought it without 
oaring for w'calth or pleasure : 

Kalidasa thus emphasises the moral and spiritual 
aspects of love. He says about Arundhati that 
she appeared to be the incarnate fulfilment and’ 
fruit of husband’s penance. (Kumarasambhava, > 
VI, 1 1). He says also that faitiiful wives are the 
fundamental cause of all righteous acts and duties" 
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gg qtnkmHisqi In lU same j 

\erse lie says about Arundlialt that wlicn God Swa 
saw hcrJie_desircd to marry a pure and noble 
I women because the love ol a pure and holy and 
I Io\ing woman is the (utfilment of life 
, — Kumarasambhava, VI, 13). 

I shall now proceed to describe briefly the 
poet’s description of special and particular 
^speOs of love. In Malavtkagnimiira, II, 2 and 
Saluntala, 111, 3. wc have the usual convenlional 
invelghment against the moon and agamA Cupid. 
More interelting are Kalidasa’s observations about 
ibe peculiarities of the emotion of love. He says 
that true love is scornful of scandal 

1 

(Kumarasambhava, V, 82) 


He points out also that when love ''is j obtruded, 
if, like an obArufled river, chafes but pursues its 
’course (Vjkramorvasiya, 111, 8) t 

^ ' » h / •* 

The poet says lurther that the firA response of 

a woman in loi^js not by_wor ds but by physical 
manifeAalions * • • ' ^ t 
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Ri^3 II 

(Mcgliasandesa, 1, 28). 

>His special greatness is his perfect and minute o])6cr- 
'valion and delcniation of such pliysical manifestations 
. of love. He describes the growtli of love in 
Malavikagniinitra, IV, 1. Agnimitra sa3's there that 
the tree of love had its root in hearing about the 
beloved’s beauty, that it put forth its tender leaf of 
passion when she was seen, and that it had its buds 
when his hairs ^ood on end thrilled by bliss at her 
touch and asks when he could taste the fruit of 
delight on the tree of love. He says in Ad III, 
verse 1, that the body may become thin as the joy 
of embrace is denied and the eyes may be full of 
tears as she could not be seen and asks why there 
should be grief in the heart because it is never 
separated from her even for a moment. 

The poet notes the difference between the 
physical manifestations of new love and love per- 
feded by time. In Malavikagnimitra, IV, 8 he 
/says that the woman full of new-born love desires 
I to see well her lover’s form but is loo shy to do so. > 
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In Ragliuvatnsa, IX, 34 he says that her words 
arc Jew because of her basbfuincss (STwr^rf 

Uma is described in Kumarasambhava, 
III, 68, as Handing before God Siva with shy and 
baif'turned face and bashful !ooU expressing her \ 
love silenlly by her thrilled and eloquent frame. See 
also Raghuvamsa, VI, 81. A beautiful verse in 
Raghuvamsa (VII, 23) describes this shy Hruggle 
of young lovers to have a full view of each other. 

But the moH perfect expression of such shy mani- 
festations of love is in Sakuntala : (I, 20, 27t IL 
2, f i, 12,). 1 shall scletH for special mention here 
some of these beautiful stanzas : 

5t g n 
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lOG 

(SKc docs nol mingle lier words with mine hut she- 
lends her cars when I speah. She never faces me 
but her looks arc never away from me). 

=^^5 ?3?i 

g;Cr M^r^tr ^%u'^ i 

9Tr<3?i%^«g??n ^ 

Sliest tg g55--?59.tT»7^nfu T’fTl'JUH; 11 

(When I am in front of her, her gaze is withdrawn ► 
She smiles with delight as if she smiles at something 
else. Her love, checked by her (bashfulness), was- 
neither revealed nor concealed). Siie stays a while, 
saying that a grass pricked her foot, so that she 
may have a farewell love-look at her lover ; she 
pauses to release her uncaught garment from the- 
branches of the tree so that she may gaze once more. 
The most beautiful of all these stanzas is perhaps- 
that describing Sakuntala writing her love-letter 
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^siitasviaattwauMi: ^^lm i 

^02(V3H Virmh 1) 

(Adt III, verse 12) 

The yearning and steady love-look ol the woman 
whose love has been tested and perfedted by time 
is thus described by the poet : 

(Raghuvamsa, II, 19) 

(She drank her husband’s returning form with 
unwinking eyes which seemed to be famished and 
hungry for such sight of l»cr beloved)* - 

The poet describes equally well the physical 
manifestations of love in men during the first gate 
■of love, daring marriage, and during later life. The 
thrilling of the body at the first touch of the beloved 
is described in Vikramorvasiya, I, 13, Raghuvamsa, 
VU, 22, and Kumarasambhava VII, 77. He 
describes minutely the physical manileslations ot 
desire (Srin^ara chcshlah) in the assembled^princes 
when Indumati entered the hall ol nuplial^c hoice. 

The poet describes also various other special 
aspects ol love. Love’s dream is described in 
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Kumarasambhava, V, 57, and Malavikagnimitra 
IV, 11. Equally well arc described love’s moods 
of day-dream and reverie and longing in Vikramor- 
vasiya, III, 15, and Act VI of Sakunlala. He is 
an expert also in describing ibe messengers of love 
and other elements of emotional value in relation to 
the feeling of love as described in Indian Kama 
Sastra (Erodes^ 

The highest ideal of love is described by Kali- 
dasa in relation to Uma. All human love approxi- 
mates to divine love to the extent to which it aims 
at that noble ideal of beauty attaining bliss through 
love perfected by penance. The poet says that 
Uma’s love rounded to full-orbed glory and attained 
the perfection of winning one half of her lord’s 
form as her own. 

^01 515EIT^C?5<r I 

(Kumarasambhava, VII, &) 

, (Do. I, 50) 



CHAPTER VilK 


Kalidasa’s Ideals of Boyhood and 
Education and Manhood. 

Y N the natural course o[ the ascent of thought in 
this work we now arrive ol Kalidasa’s ideals 
o( boyhood and manhood. The world is kept 
young and sweet and nohle and spiritual and God- 
ward by the children as by the flowers in the earth 
and the stars In the sky. In the pageant of life 
glorified which wc find in Kalidasa’s pages, the 
boys occupy a noble and prominent place. 

No other poet has depicted with such truth 
and tenderness the natural affection which a loving 
father feels for his children. He says in Kuraara- 
sambhava, XI, 17, about Uma’s feeling when she 
saw Kumara ; nRH% W n S^hciwho does not 

Awd J.W rvp.’y .vMid.wyi# ^ ihfi iurJh li ja 

son ?). He says further that she was unable to see 1 
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her son as she was blinded b}' tears of joy but - that 
she felt him with her hands and experienced an 
unspeakable and ambrosial delight. 

(Kuir.nrasambhava, XI, IS)- 

In the same terms he describes the feeling of the 
mothers of Rama and Lakshmana for them. 

i%5Tg?T^i?^cr-ir J? sgr • 

(Raghuvamsa, XIV, 2). 

In. the very same terms he describes Dilipa’s love 
for Raghu. 

gqi?g«Tr?[i5g^r=q?rr ^q- 

it (Oo, 111,25). 

Pururavas says about Prince Ayus that on seeing 
him his eyes filled with tears of joy and his heart 
was full of yearning love and his mind was full of 
a tranquil bliss and that he yearned with a quivering 
frame to hug and fold the boy in a close embrace. 
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sutqrqa eisTfIn.. 

qK<«ga|*. tl 

§?T<q ^3 «!? ni^qqfoH J 

encf^n^^ 6iqti?5q;Ta?5«si»am^ n 

(Vikramomsjya, V, 9 and 1 1) 

Equally lonely is ihe descripiion In Sakuntala Act 
VII, verse 19. In verse 17, Dushyarita says lhal 
lucky arc those ^vhck have on them the duil on the 
persons of their children whose causeless smiles 
disclose their pearling Ic-'lli ami who lisp sweetly 
and climb into the laps of their fathers. 

Equally fine is llie description of the love winch 
Prince Ayus feels for his father. 
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g^r5^?T€^i% i 

5^3 «%c^;?€^r II 

(Vikramorvasiya, V, 10) 

In RagViuvamsa, XVlIl, 11 tKe poet says that 
obedience is of the essence of filial affedtion and 
that longing is of tUe essence of paternal affedtion. 

3^^citfs}rc?T5r^c5re?t «? f^sir ^»J5 II 

The boys described in ’Kalidasa’s works are 
of a winsome and allraclive type. Rama as a boy 
is described with enthusiasm in Raghuvamsa. The 
poet says about him f? ?f (in the 

case of great and heroic souls, youth is not counted 
at all — Raghuvamsa, XI, !). Kusa, Lava, Ayus, 
Bharata, and Kumara form a wonderful galaxy. 
They are handsome, gifted, heroic of soul, full of 
reverence to elders,, and experts in self-control. 
Bharata was well called Sar^aJamana (the tamer 
of all). Bharata, hugging a lion’s cub in sport and 
beating the cub’s mother despite its snarling, is a 
fine subject for a painter and has been beautifully 
painted by Ravivarma. There is a great deal of 
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sugge{livencss in Kalidasa's description of BHarata 
as conceived in a liermitagc nnd os brougU up in 
heaven. He sugge^s tbefcby ilial only boys born 
of self'Conlro! and trained in purity are (it (o be the 
rulers of Indra’s sacred land whicl\ has derived its 
name from Bharata. Such cluidrea atone will be 
the glory of the family and of the nation. In 
Ma!a\ikagnimitra Act V Queen Dhartni is praised 
as being a Vecrasooh (die mother of a hero). The 
poet in describing the boyhood and youlh cl Raghu 
idealises the youth of India. 

Kalidasa gives us also noble ideas about the 
methods and ideals of education. He points out 
llhat he is the be<l teacher who i»as both learning , 
and power of instruction. 

i^t i%ur 

(Malavikagnimitra, I, 16)» 

In fact it is by teaching that learnt knowledge be- 
comes one's own and one becomes an expert in it 
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RwifcTr iTq[%) — Malavikagni- 
mitra, Acl I). When a teacher has a clever pupil, 
the latter so quickly learns what is taught and 
improves upon it that It seems as if the learner teaches 
the teacher in his turn, and the imparted instruction 
becomes a thing of beauty, like the drop of rain ^ 
water in an oyster becoming a pearl of great price. 

(Malavikagnimitra, I, 5, 6). 

r%?tr fl siQf^i% i 

(Raghuvamsa, III, 29) 

The te^ of a sound education is its power to ^land 
the teit of competent judges. Life is the te^t tube 
of education. 

\k%t i 

^ S^rg ii 

(Do, II. 9) 
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Tlve poet tcaclica also llial cliiWrcn’a minds are 
not a mere tabufa rosa and dial they come into the 
svorld with inclinations and aptitudes and powers 
and gifts and graces acquired in previous births. 
He sa>» about Uma : 

at n^r 

(Kumarasambhava, I, 30) 

(To her, wlio acquired knovvlcdge with wonderful 
grasp and assimilative power, the aspects of know* 
ledge acquired in previous births came voluntarily, \ 
)u$t as the rows of suns haunt the Ganga in aulmn 
and the iuhcrenl luminous glows of creepers return 
to tliem during the night). 

: , I 

The Audent should never qucAion the aulliorily 
of the tcaclier or the propriety of his commands 
(eti 3 i 3 ^nl KijqqKoTWf Ragbuvamsa.TXlV, 46). The 
poet emphasises again and again the importance of 
^lud^ and Brahmachorya.^ He says aLouj the 
kings of the solar race (hat (hey learnt all aspens of 
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knowledge in their youth Raghu- 

vamsa, canto I verse 8; — 5JcIR — Raghuvamsa, 

III, 30). The acquired knowledge should be clari- 
£ed and perfeded by converting precept into pradice, 
(flgrfrrvqgqlg RHT^wgrrtre —Raghuvamsa. 1. 88). 

The true aim and ideal and value of education 
ure stated by Kalidasa to be the purification as well 
as the ornamentation of life. He says that Hlmavan 
was purified and adorned by Parvati’s birth jud as a ' 
lamp is by the flame or the three worlds are by the 
Ganga or a learned man is by per fed speech. 

(Kumarasambhava, I, 28) 

The true aim of education is thus not mere prepara- 
tion for livelihood or social life or even citizenship — 
great as these ideals are — but the preparation for a 
rich and full and pure life by which alone man— is' 
led from the unreal unto the real and from darkness 
unto light and from death unto immortality 
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^SC*i*T ’tun and (^^?ll- 

s^*?? 3B — to use the langu&gc of the Upanishads)- 

The poet leaches that only such youth who 
are trained by such jdcals of education can attain 
and realise the highest ideals of manhood and main- 
tain and perlect and transmit the loftiest Ideals oi 
Indian life. As I am describing in detail in a later 
chapter Kalidasa’s ideals of life, f shall refer here 
only to a few general features. The heroism of true 
manhood is shown not only on the balllelield and 
amidst the ctasK of ar^ but also during a hundred 
occasions of-seeming tfivi alitv Jn_daily_life. “Peace 
, hath her Victories no less renowned than war.*^ 
Daily and ordinary life has her herois ms no less 
renowned than an mternatip nal war on a colossal 
^cale. Wordsworth’s Happy JVarrior 

“Is the generous spirit, who, when brought 

Among the tasks of real lUe, hath wrought 

Upon the plan that pleased his boyish thought ; 

Whose high endeavours are an inward light 

That makes the path before him always brigbt> 

Whose powers shed round him in the common 

strife. 
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Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 

A constant influence, a peculiar grace ; 

But who, if hr be called upon to face 

Some awful moment to which Heaven has joined 

Great issues, good or bad for human kind. 

Is happy as a lover ,* and attired 

With sudden brightness like a man inspired". 

In the same tune sings fvalidasa : 

il 

3Tfn%; || 

(Raghuvamsa, I, 13, 15) 

(Broad of chest, bull-necked, tall as tlie sala tree, 
and mighty of arm, Dilipa looked as if he were the 
kshatrlya or protective genius incarnate in a form fit 
for the high duties of life. His wisdom was in 
harmony with his personal charm ; his learning was 
in harmony with his wisdom ; his endeavours were 
in harmony with his learning ; and his achievements 
were proportionate to his high endeavours). In 
Dilipa, in Raghu, and especially in Sri Rama, and 
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in a minor degree in ihe kings in his plays liie poet 
has given to us fine ideals of manly life. 

In describing Dusbyanlam So/c«nfo/fl the poet 
hints and suggests iiial a pure and nohle and passion- 
ate io\e glori^es and uplifts a man's entire nature 
and fires liim with the loftiest ambitions and ideals. 
Till Dushyantn met 5a^un/o/a he was an ordinary 
monarch. But his pure love for her rescaled him 
to liimscif and to others in a new light. He felt and 
said that his mind was Arya (nohle) and that men 
of pure nature ha\c their ways in life made clear 
for them by an inner light. After his love is tested 
in the fire of sorrow, his pure and nohle affection 
for his pure and noble wife has increased his fund 
•1 compassion and affeflion (of all. He feeh in 
him the surge of a new protective tenderness and 
has It announced by beat of drum that all who loA 
their nearer and dearest could turn to h'm as their 
friend and kinsman. The poet represents the kkig 
as becoming, alter his great and holy lovef' not only 
fit for discharging the highest tasks and duties of 
life but also fit for the companionship of sages and 
gods and destined to be the fathei ol the ruler ef 
the world. } 


K. n. 14 
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In tl'ic cnr>t; o( true mnnliood, love ir tlius a 
purifying nnd ontU)!)iing arul uplifting force. Kali* 
<Jasa is never wcafv of crnpija'iring further that love 
if it i? to ennoble and clivinijc the naliirc of man 
should never he free or liccnliouc or illicit love- He 
has no innocent adulterier. or grand improi'cr and 
illicit passions in his [joems and l ie says in 

Raghuvarnsa XVI, 8: ’if-irj rn: 

■7.1%: I (the minds of the S'lf-controllcd hings of 
Ragliu’s line naturally lurri aWi.) fiom (he wives of 
others). Dushyanla, when he cannot recall to his 
mind that he liad wooed and won the fair Sakun- 
tala, resolutely withdraws his attracted gar.c from 
her face, saying (the wife of 

.another should not be gazed at). 

He sny.s further: 

I 

(Sakunlalo, V, 28) 

■(The moon makes the lilies blossom and tlic sun the 
lotus flowers. The minds of men of self-control 
turn asvay from the love of the wives of others). 



u\f ansu'f, iitiiAt* A'^n isu.u»ACt* !2tl 

Gol Si\n in 1>U Bfdltmtciititi form ts <Jcscril>cJ 
a$ in Kumaraianililiaxa. V, 32, as looVin;; at !icr 
with fttai^Kl and unlongidp fools 
>v!jcn h** had to Jp-^al to hcf. fn ali (ni wofli liie 
poet iiiiitts on the (aif\ iliat it li only pure anJ scH- 
renrained and noMe and mora! and spiritualised 
lose itiat is ci]ial>{e of routing oH liie latent cncritics 
and potencies of tiic soil tnd cnobfing a man to 
acfiictc t\ie saUation of hU country and \us people 
and also of 1 n osvrt tndnitlual soul b> filling it for 
sfisinc communion. 

The post dcicrilics with cnllmsiasm the rcadh 
ness of (rue manhood to (ale up all the manifold 
(atUofiile in. the right spirit nnd discharge liie 
complex duties of life h on adei|uatc measure. 
Tliroughoul his tvorU lie tho^vs low true mnniiooJ 
is ever rcfl ly to flmj away life ns a sncririce i( the 
call of the country or us religion is to that cftcifl. 
In describing Sri Rima (he |>oci idealises true man* 
hood and shows how il is fuU of equipoise and 
readiness and a sacrificial and consecrated spirit. 

Such a manliood growa Wronger ;and sweeter 
in spirit as It passes into old age. fCalidas.Vs old 
men arc among ifie moS aUtaclIve of his creations. 
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Ragliu in his ohJ age and Kam a in his hermilagtr 
arc dcscrii)CfJ wilh evident love and reverence and 
cnlluisiasm. Tiiey arc not sour or dour but are 
full of a ripe and mellow sweetness of spirit and a 
calm and Ijalanccd tenderness ai. 1 compassion for 
all. Nay, the poet says that the truefl manhood 
is that which is consrer. ' d !c tl.c .highest culture 
in youth and devoted to the loftiest duties and 
delights of life in manhood and is full of the spirit 
of meditation and renunciation in old age and is; 
capable of giving up ih.c- body by Yoga. 

|i 

(Raghuvamsa, I, 8) 

in the appreciation of poetry and painting and 
music and architecture and sculpture the angle of 
vision is of supreme importance. I liavc long felt 
that, though in Sakuntala the sringaro rasa (the- 
love-emotion) occupies a high place, the poet with- 
that subtle suggestiveness in which he is an acknow- 
ledged e.xpert makes us feel that he is giving us an 
epic of Indian heroism as a subdued and secondary 
note and that the play is a glorification of Fira rasa- 
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«s well. I shall recur (o this {caturc from another 
foinl o( \icw in my chapter on Kalidasa's porirei' 
iurc o( Indian chilisatlon. The poet introduces 
into the play prophecies of Bharala*s commg and 
predu^ions of Bharalu’s glor>. The hermits bless 
Dushyanta by saying (hat he should have a son who 
would be a great prolc<nor and rule the earth 
The sage Kanva blesses 
Sakuntala by saying that her son vvas to be w'Ulsoul 
a rival (apratiralha). When the boy is brought 
on (he scene, he is described as handsome ond 
brave and full of love and reverence. Nay, he 
is given the name of Sornndamonn (the tamer of 
all). The sage Maricha propliccies that he sliaK 
be called Bharata os itc shali 'protect the world 
It is most httmg that such an ideal 
boy so born and trained ond so lull of the spirit of 
heroism and conquest (including the heroism of self' 
conquest) should give his name to the ideal land. 




Kalidasa’s Ideals of Girlhood and 
Education and Womanhood. 

rpiHE poel’s deiincalion of girlltood and woman- 
hood is as charming and true at liis descrip- 
tion of boyhood and manhood. Indeed one can go 
further and say that liis insight into the woman s 
mind and liearl and soul is even truer and more 
intimate and vivid than his insight into the nature 
of man. None of the poets of India — excluding of 
course Valmiki in his portraiture of Sita— has 
excelled Kalidasa in the presentation of true and 
real and yet idealised pictures of the higliesl aspects 
and graces of Indian womanhood. 

Kalidasa’s most loving idealisation of girlhood 
is found in his description of Uma in Kumara- 
sambhava. It is even more attractive and charming 
than his fine sketches of boyhood. He says that 
her father’s attachment to her was even great 
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than his attachment to hts son, and that he was 
purified and adorned by her birlb The poet des- 
cribes her girbsb games and spoils (BqIo Li?a ot 
Kreeda Rasa). His description of the growing 
grace and ioveVmess of Uma is one of ibe finest 
things in literature. Thus the poet's idealisation of 
Uma shows the hollowness of the charge that the 
Hindus dislike the birth of girls. The preference 
lor hoys is due to ceremonial and spiritual considera- 
tions But the call of the heart for a beautiful and 
graceful and gracious female child was felt by the 
Hindus at least as much as by other races in the 
world. In fact there enters into their lo\e for girU 
a finer and more intensive tenderness, because 
the girl is but a brief light in the family and must 
be taken away soon to light another home when 
she becomes most loving and lovable and capable 
of service and tenderness. The famous verses in 
Act IV of Sakunlala speak far themselves ; 
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(Knowing llial Sakunlala sliall leave to-day my 
heart is full of yearning. My throat feels gripped 
by unshed tears, and my eyes arc bereft of the 
power of seeing owing to my agitation of mind. Such 
is the trepidation of myself, a forest-dweller, as the 
result of affection ; how much must dwellers in 
homes be affected by the pain caused by their new 
separation from their daughters?) 

(A female child is property belonging to another. 
Having sent her to her husband, my mind has 
become calm and clear like that of a man who has 
returned to the owner what was given to him as 
■deposit for safe custody). 

Thus the two elements of (longing 

and Nyasa (deposit) have united to make the rela- 
tion of the parent to the daughter a relation of 
peculiar delicacy and beauty and spirituality and 
enderness and sweetness in India. 
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The education of girls to fit them to hccomc 
incarnations of the Indian genius and the mothers 
of the India of l)>c future is not left untouched by 
ihc poet. Wlicn describing Uma’s education the 
poet describes (hat the faculties and sciences of 
which she was (he mistress in the previous incarna' 
tion sought her and shone m her m the next incar* 
cation (Kumarasambhaia, I. 30) Eien (he forest- 
maiden Sakunlafa was hterale and was an expert 
m the discfiargc of hou*cliold duties and in the 
excellences of courtesy. Naj, she could when there 
was no otiier help defend herself with spirit in a 
public assembly against unfounded aspersions She 
was trained so svcll that she was undepressed by 
sorrow and undated by joy Tlic Yahsha’s wife 
is de*cribcd in MeghosanJesa as Lcing dowered 
with many graces of mmd as well as of body She 
was an expert in the Bnc arts of painting and poetry 
and music. She had household pets which were 
delicately and fondly reared by lier. fn describing 
Malavika's education (be poet describes in Mala* 
vikagnimitra how she became quickly such an expert 
in song and dance that her teacher felt that she 
taught him by her assimilation of the teaching and her 
improvement of it as much as she was taught by him. 
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She ncquiiccl vvluil ihe poel calls in Adt II verse 13 
as Lalila Vijnana (beautiful arts). The poel says 
also that women have not only a quick assimilative 
power but have also an intuitive power of discern- 
ment r%gmfr3<?it: — (Malavikagnimiira Ad II). 

Kalidasa says that mairiageand motherhood are 
not only the obligations of woman-hood but are also 
the privileges and graces and sanditiesof womanliood. 
When a girl is given in marriage to a worthy husband, 
she becomes the light of another home and a source 
of new life and joy, without ceasing to be the light of 
the home of her birth and the source of joy there. 

(Kumarasambbava, VI, 79). 

In verses 85, 86 and 88 of canto VI of the same 
great poem, the poet says that in matrimonial matters 
men look through the eyes of their wives and that 
women didale only the desires of their husbands, 
and that a girl is given by God to be given as a 
love- offering (Bhiksha) to her predestined lord. 

Kalidasa has taught again and again that such 
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marriage concei\cd )R sudt a tancfified spirit is not 
at ali a tundrancc to the culture of tiie soul but is on 
ibc otber band a help in psychic csoiulion. In 
Kumarasambliasa, !, 16 hcdcscribcs Mena, the bride 
of Himas an, as one worthy of reverence e\cn by 
saints. He says in Kuenarasambhass. VI, 12, (hat 
reverence »s due to charadlcr and not to sex 

nf^^ i In ICumarasamb!)ava, V, 
16, lie sa)s that the greater sages and nrcetics went 
to see Pars ali in penance because youlh is not on 
element to he borne in mind when it goes along with 
maturity in wisdom and righteousness {dharma), 

^ 11 

In alibis works he describes how by a pure wedded 
love men and women rise to higher planes of soul* 
life and become filter and filler for universal love 
and divine communion. 

Tlie poet is at his happiest in describing 
conjugal love and its duties and privileges and joys.. 
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He poinis out in liis delineation of Sila’s charader 
how noble women rcf[ard their Iiusbands as their 
gods (Pali-devala ; Raghuvamsa, XIV, 74). He 
says tlial wlien Rama darted to go to the fored, 
Sifa depped before him as if she were his propitious 
goddess of prosperity i5'^r'2Q'r-Raghuvamsa, 

XII, 26). Wiiile emphasising the husband s full 
power over the wife 

Salcunfala VI, 26) and saying that the wife if 
rejeded should day in her husband’s house as his 
slave (Sak'unlala, VI, 26), he clearly affirms that the 
true-hearted wife is the household deity and the 
minider and the comrade, and the beloved disciple 
of llie husband in the domain of the fine arts. 

(Raghuvamsa, VIII, 67). 

The same idea is expressed by Bhavabhulhi thus in 
.Malatimadhava : — 

?T?rfrt 

el ^reij ^ I 

^toir ger- 

Kalidasa has thus pidured womanhood as the 
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radiant centre o( llie fined social and spiritual life \ 
Woman is the centre of an ever widening circle of 
human relationships In Raghuvamsa, XIV, 5 and 6, 
he describes the daugliler in-Iaw showing reverence 
to the mother in law and llie mother in law showing 
afledlton to the daughter m law as I eing the source 
of all auspiciousness and prosperity in the household 
The famous verses in Sakunlala Aifl IV, depnfling 
the ad\ ice of Kan\ a to his daughter at her departure 
to her husband’s home are desen edly famous and 
well known Through the inou’h of Kanva the 
poet points out which women are the pels, and 
which the pests, of family life He points out that 
absence of pride is the ornament of wealth and high 
dalton in life i In Vikramorvasiya 

the same idea is expressed m regard to the king 
» l ) Again and again the 
poet uses the term Qfihint (>lf?di) as emhodying 
his ideal of blessing and blessed womanhood In 
Kumarasambhava, VI, 1 3, the poet says that good 
wives are the auspicious source of all righteous a<!ls- 
in life 

It js no doubt true that the poet describes 
many of his heroes as polygamous persons But 
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lhal is because in India princes generally married 
more wives llian one for reasons of policy. Even 
among llicm llie bigbcs'l idea! was of course Sri 
Rama “who loved one only and who clove to her”. 
The poet, even when he describes a polygamous 
prince, shows how tiie prince always consulted his 
fir^l wife or loob her consent before marrying another 
for love. 

To those who think that the Indian ideal is 
that of a woman who is always subservient to her 
husband and who has no personality of her 
own it will be intere^ing to learn that Kalidasa 
says tlial women are entitled to advice and check 
and control their liusbands if the larger interests 
of life and the demands of duly require such 
a course. The Parivrajika in Malavikognimitra 
says to Queen Dharini that “house-wives, even 
though they are dominant in the house-hold, 
become irate only for proper reasons” 
sw ft JTts Malavikognimitra, 

A(5t 1 verse 18), Tlie king tells Iravali in verse 16 
of Act IV of Malavikagnimitra; “O beautiful one, 
why has thy face been clouded by anger without 
reason ?” 
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The Hindu ideal ol saU is one ol ihe noblest 
ideals known to the human heart. It has been 
misunderstood and misapplied but its beauty and 
value afe unmistakeabfe and undeniable. Kalidasa 
says in Kumarasombhavo, IV, 33 to 36 : 

5TUT??i ^5 ^i3vi ns sisfJiaiad I 

aq?rs sHt 5tpt^5i 15 it 

ag 11 

^fsi: na»t^Rr^^t I 

Hiifa ^ fm'Jiatarsm^arsiaTq, II 

a?g s?igR 5^^^'?i%q4raCr^as \ 

mrta r n\ f^qr \\ 

(The moonlight disappears with the moon, and the 
lightning with the clouds. E\en among inanimate 
objects the law ol nature is that wives die along with 
iheir husbands. Smeared with the dear dust of my 
husband’s burnt body, 1 shall lie on tny bed o( Bre 
as on a soft bed ol tender leaves. You have often 
spread lor us a couch ol blossoms. Make a funeral 
pyre for me who pray to you for it with folded 
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palms. And ihcn willi llic' aid of llic fragrant 
southern breeze fan into flame llic fire cast over my 
frame You know that Cupid cannot live even for 
a moment without me by his side^ This readiness- 
to fling away life at the call of love is at least as^ 
noble and glorious as the readiness to sacrifice life 
at the altar of one's native land. No one can 
understand or appreciate such a spirit of consecrated 
devotion unless his iicarl is touclicd by the fascinat- 
ing passion of a great ideal. But such a supreme 
ideal is for tlie highest and the best. A druggeef 
sati is like a soldier goaded at the point of the 
bayonet into the mouth of the enemy’s cannon. 
Human fnslilulions have a tendency to degradation 
and formalism and have to be purified and adjusted 
to the limes but the ideal does not cease to be great- 
on that account. Tlie highest embodi.ment of it is- 
of course in Goddess Sati about whom the poet 
says in Kumarasambhava, I, 21, 

gcTr w n 

(Sati, who was incarnate chastity and who was the 
former v/ife of God Siva, and who w'as induced to- 
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cast o(F by means of yoga her body because of the 
insull offered by her fallter lo her lordi sought 
HImavan’s wife for her rciucarnalion). 

But equally noble is the ideal of being the wife 
of a hero and tlic motlier of a hero. The Parivrajika 
says lo Queen Dharini m Matavikagnimiira : 

(By your husband you have been placed at the I ead 
of the wives of heroes. From your son has come 
to you tiic designation of the molltcr of a Iicro)* 

The blessings of the matrons m the hermitage 
to liic departing Sakunlala arc equally significant. 

3ia avu^ I 

I 

i 

(Child, attain the description of Mahadevi indica- 
tive of the reverence of your lord. 

Child, become the mother of heroic sons, 

Child, be beloved by your lord) 

'll,’!' (Sahunlala Act IV) 

K. II. t.? 





Tliuf. {(ic iric.il'. nf wnmnnlioori r.rc 

purity, njul Ixunj; llic wife of .i lu-m, and tiic mother 
of n licto. 

Kalicln'-/s hif’lmn idealisations of v.'omnnhood 
arc of course in Urnn and Sjta. I he mo'T exquisite 
and poignant expression of woman’s love and long- 
inf; is found in Sita’s farewell to l^arna when I\nma 
sent her away into exile. S!ie i)lamcs licr own 
mislorlunc and not iicr lorrl whom she calls ns 
Kalijanabuddlii (one of true nuspiciouincss of 
nature). She sends word to him in n great message 
full of forgiveness and devotion that she would 
perform penance and pray for an unseparated life of 
love along with him and him alone as the lord of 
her soul in her nc.xl birth. 

»t'4T ft ^ mqmn: ii 

(Rngliuvnmsa, XIV, 66) 




chapter X 

Kalidasa’s Ideals of Social Life 

a natural transition of lliought we now 
proceed to kahdasa’s ideals ol social life It 
yras on the basis of noble ideals of love, noble ideals 
•of boyhood and girlhood noble ideals of education, 
and noble ideals of manhood and womanhood that 
be built his fabric of noble social life Without 
such a foundation the palace of social life will be like 
a house built on sands In India the greater values 
was always set upon a Aable social order aWays 
refining itself into a higher Slate by adopting sound 
principles of sure and stable progress India never 
became a slave to ever new fantastic social theories 
resulting m ever new attempts at digging up the 
foundations of social life and ever new linkerings 
with the body social The modern weS proceeds 
from complication to complication and chaos to 
chaos and tries by fantastic theories about social 
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funclnmcnlals lo cure, acute social problems of Its 
own creation. Accentuate and multiply and intensify 
desires ; arm nations ; ?jrab at the land and wealth 
of othcr.s : diArihutc unequally the v.'caltli illegally 
and unfairly got from othcis ; live a life of wars 
abroad and strikes at liomc , niui convulse society 
by cver-new rabid social theories and social- 
changes : — llial is the law of social life in the west. 
But India resolutely set her face against this social 
madness masquerading as social wisdom. 

It is therefore necessary for us to consider the 
poet’s ideals of individual life. Me leaches us to 
be grateful to God for the gift of life because deallr 
Is the universal rule and life is the c.Kceplion and 
because even a moment’s life is a great gain as it will, 
if well utilised, enable us to attain God. 

!T'?ra: g'^tKQii 5^: 1 

(Ragbuvamsa, VIH, 87> 

Thus the recognition of the value of the individual 
life as the means of self-perfcdlion by the realisation 
of God is of the essence of Kalidasa’s conception of 
life— ~a concept which is Indian to the core. He 
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sliows US, furlher, two great UulKs which arc ihe 
foundallon of a!! noble indhidual life. He says 
that education should lead to wisdom and reverence 
{prahodha and vmai/a), and that resercnce is the 
ornament of prosperity. 

«?: 5t«n II 

(Raghuvamsa, X, 71, 70) 

iSuch wisdom and rcNcrence will remain permanent 
■and potent factors in our lives only if we keep 
•constantly in contact with men of ripe wisdom and 
experience. The poet says that even a man of dull 
mind becomes mentally powerful by being in touch 
with men of learning and wisdom. 

(Malavikagnimitra, II, 7). 

Their blessings will give him the gift of wisdom, 
■will convert the iron of his nature into pure gold, 
-and will lift him from earth to heaven. 
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(Kumarasambiiava, VI, 55) 

We muit also seek llic aid of Iruc and tried and 
noble-minded friends, because however able and 
learned and wise a man may be, he can never accom- 
plish great — nay, even small — things in life without 
the loving aid of unselfish friends. The poet says : 

iTg;r«?^R^ i 

^ 'T0'TT% ?iq?^ r^fir !l 

(Malavikagnimitra-Ad I verse 9) 

(To attain the obbTrudted objed of attainment, only 
the man who has friends will have the necessary 
ability. Without the aid of a lamp, even a man 
with vision is unable to see any objed in the dark). 

A man muit further consciously and persistently 
refrain from bad thoughts and tvords and deeds,, 
because his own impure Vasanas (tendencies) 
acquired in many previous births as M'ell as the 
impure thoughts and words and deeds and the- 
inauspicious forces around him may assail and 
overcome his higher nature but for his self-guarding, 
vigilance. The poet says : 
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«a^y?rrsi> i 

(Raghuvamsa, IX, 74) 

(Even men o( learning tread the path of wrong 
owing to their eyes being closed by rajoguna or 
paision) He says further 

(Raghuvamsa, XIX, 49) 

(The senses, dragged hither and thither by sweet 
objeifls u held bad only with difficulty) 

Hovt are this self reAraint and self ennoble- 
ment of the individual life to be attained ^ This 
can be done only by a 5lri<5t discipline of the body 
and the senses and the mind day after day The 
poet insists on the habit of earlv rising and reflection 
on our past and present and ^ul^^e and on the 
true auspiciousness of soul, because in the early 
hours of the morning before sunrise nature and mind 
are calm and sweet and the light of the soul shines 
forlii m its native and unobstructed glory He says 
that the princes of the solar race were early risers 
— Raghuvamsa, canto, 1, verse 6) He 
says further m Raghuvamsa, XVII, I, 
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^rqi?a*irewq i (Jusl as the mind allains calm 
and dearness from llie Iasi portion of llic night). 
We must carry out tlic scriptural injunctions as to 
our daily duties. Balii, sandhya, meditation, 
worship, and prayer arc means by which we can 
perfect our individual life so that we may serve stale 
and society efliciently and attain communion with 
God. The poet describes the Icings of the solar 
race as performing their ethical and ceremonial 
duties with care and circumspection. He describes 
the same altitude in regard to (he sages as well. 
He describes Sri Rama as strengthened and uplifted 
by the two great mantras Bala and Alihala. He 
lays special empiiasis on purity and measure and 
truthfulness in speech. — Raghu- 

vamsa canto I, verse 7). Even more llian the physi- 
cal and verbal elements arc the menial elements in 
individual life. We must cultivate self-control 
and same-mindedness in success and failure 
and steadfastness amidst the flux of desires and 
distractions. ^ 

wr: — Kumarasambhava, I, 59), We must have that 
purity of mind which will tell us the right way when 
difficult situations arise in life. («clT f| ^§5 

Sakuntala, I, 19) We must 
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Dot have an iota of irreverence towards those 
who are godly and worthy of reverence, because 
such irreverence will close the doors ol happiness 
and auspiciousness and prosperity upon us. 

'5t^5l55Trni l 

' (Raghuvamsa, I, 79) 

We muA cultivate generosity and liberality and 
munificence. Even the acquifliveness of the good, 
liU the absorption of water by clouds, is only for 
rendering back in an abundant measure. 

sit^R g fitaifw flat aiiigAii^a i 

(Raghuvamsa, IV, 66) 
We must be humble and gracious even to those 
whom we conquer in the higher interests of life • 

raiaiaj at;ar a^Haai 5iag floiftw 

(Raghuvamsa, XI, 89) 
We must cultivate a spirit of heroism in Hfe. 't'he 
poet says that Indra rejoiced at the heroism of 
Raghu, because greatness extorts respect from all. 

I (Raghuvamsa, VII, 72) 
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We must conslanlly aim al doing somclliing new 
and original for the service of man and the glory 
of God. 

3Tc^iTrg:5 i • 

(Kumarasambliava, III, 19) 

Each must in his way and in his own sphere check 
evil and augment goodness and protect the oppressed 
and uphold the moral law (Kumarasambliava, I, 

12 ; 11. 40). 

It is a natural transition from the ideal indivi- 
dual life to the ideal home life. In India the family 
was tlie unit of society. The Ramayana as the 
Epic of the Household enabled tiic Hindus to build 
the society and the state on the rock-bottom founda- 
tion of a happy family. I have already described 
Kalldasas’s ideals of love and ideals of womanhood 
and shown how lie regards woman as the natural 
and spiritual centre of the home. Kanva tells- 
Sakuntala that she would be busy every moment of 
her life with tasks and duties demanded by her 
husband’s high station in life. 
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Women sUould according to U«spocllia\e becoming 
modesty and cliarming basKfulness but this did not 
n any waj preienl them from playing llieir pari m 
family and social life In fact ibere was a line delicacy 
and cbii alt} in llic relations of tbe sexes In Mcgha- 
sandesa the yaLsIia describes his wife to the cloud 
as the lallers Sa^/ii (fnend) and bhralrujaya 
(^brother's wile) India alone, ol all llie counlnes m 
the world, struck the golden mean between license 
and slavery in regard to the relations between the 
sexes and sublimated a sensual relation into a bond 
of soul 

The same concept of family life was applied m 
a broadened form in regard (o the economic units 
and the social groups m the nation As the ideal 
of duties was emphasised m preference to (he ideal 
of rights, economic class war and social animosity' 
were reduced to a minimum Wealth was regarded 
as a gift of God, as a trust for man, and as an 
opportunity of scriice The Raghuvamsa opens 
with an idealisation of iillage life and forest life and 
with cow worship In canto I the poet describes 
with love the pure and salubrious air in villages, ihe- 
pure and godly life lived therein, and the simple 
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haliils of life among ihc villagers. Urban We 
ivas nol unknown. Creal and prosperous and slalcfy 
towns and ciiics doited tlic Ian cl The pod recurs 
again and again lo Ayodhya, Ujjnin and other cities. 
But the cities were centres and nourislicfs of villages 
and nol slrangler.s and dcpopulators of villages. 
In short the poet’s economic ideal is suggested in 
liis famous tlcscrl[)lion of Alnka. the capital of the 
God of Wealth, heing irradiated hy ific lunar light 
from the moon on the head of God Siva, the God 
of l^overly. 

(Meghnsendesa, I, 7) 

1 he social life also was based on the same 
grand ideal of duly. Only when individual life is 
noble and when the economic inler-rclalcdncss 
harmonious can there be a liappy social life. Given 
an individual life dominated by vicious desires and 
an economic life based on grab and struggle and 
competition, the construtflion of a happy social We 
is an absolute impossibility. Western society to-day 
is in a state of perpetually unstable equilibrium and 
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IS in a slate of chronic menial inability to realise 
and appreciate and accept the existence of a happy 
and harmonised social hie anywhere and at any lime 
m the world But India m the time of Valmiki 
and m ihc time of Kalidasa knew a society which 
hied as a large and happy family and winch did 
not disrupt social unity by a\ancious eyes and 
fratricidal hands 

The compendious term Varnoirama was used 
to describe such a happy family life among harmo 
niscd social groups which lived m a ^ate of co ordi 
naled serMce and mutual dependence and which 
was an organisation for national service Though 
Ihc terra has come m for unmerited abuse and 
contempt in modern times, no other can be equally 
expressive and indicate that bundle of duties 
which conflitutes the bonds of social life Caste 
nev^r implied mere privileges and never led to 
arrogance or oppression or exploitation and never 
bred discontent and resentment and enmity Thfe 
law laid down by Manu was understood in itl 
proper spirit and gladly accepted and stridlly en 
forced and cheerfully obeyed In Raghuvamsa, 1, 
17 and XIV, 67, the poet has made this fa(5t 
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abundnnlly clear. Me sliows Iiow (lie Bralimins 
lived a life of self-denial and piety and penance and 
learnt and lauglil lo all the truths of life and super- 
life. He describes the hshalriyas as liberal in gifts, 
foes of oppressors and friends of the oppressed, 
•experts in self-control, and born rulers of men. 
Dilipa exclaims in Raghuvamsa, II, 53. 

'(The word kshalra is well established in the worlds 
as meaning one who proleds from injury. If one 
pursues a contrary course of life, what is the use of 
his sovereignly or even his stained and contemptible 
life ?) 

e 

Dushyanta says in Sakuntala, II, 16, that the 
Pururava Kings had taken a vow of performing a 
great sacrifice i.e. the protedion of injured persons. 


The poet describes in Sakunlala the Vaisyas as 
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persons who earned Indian commerce to llic ends 
ol die cirtli and wlio made Irccjuenl 'oyages on lljc 
liigh seas (»T3?«<l5rfT0) to increase ific svcahli of liie 
land Nay, lie dcscrilics tlic Sudras as experts m 
their own lines of oeltonal scfMcc and as being 
proud of their traditional learning end occupation. 
The fislicrman says in Sakuntala VI, 1 

^E>en a low profession should not be gnen up if it 
is hereditary) The so called low castes were llic 
cultivators and weasers and artisans, and the indus* 
trial arts and to some extent even the fine arts were 
ibeir own All the castes loved and respected and 
served one another and worked for the greatness of 
the motherland and (he glory of God 

Esen greater than Karnad/iarmo was Asrama 
4?harma The four stages of a man's life svere so 
arranged that he might pass by an easy transition 
from desire to desirelessness, from sense to soul, from 
earth to heaven Shakespeare m his famous des- 
cription of the seven si&ges of life m As you like it 
shows the evolution of life from childhood to old 
age and leaves us m a state of "second childishnee 
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and mere oblivion, sans tcclli, sans eyes, sans taste,, 
sans every tiling”. But the Indian Asrama Dbarma 
has a different aim and a different ideal and a 
different goal. Kalidasa describes llie stages of student 
life, liouscliolder’s life, contemplative life, and ascetic 
life with Ibving reverence. He describes thus God 
Siva in the student’s garb. 

(Kumarasambhava, V, 30) 

(Like an incarnation of the first stage of life there 
entered with matted locks a youth bearing on his 
person a deer-skin robe and a palasa slick, eloquent 
in speech and shining with the scriptural glory on 
his face). He describes in Raghuvamsa, V, 10, 
the householder’s life as (the means of 

aid to all) and as one to be taken up after a full 
discipline and education and after gelling the blessing 
and permission of the preceptor 

The contemplative life is described again 
and again in his works. In Raghuvamsa and 
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Sakuntala we have fine descriptions o! hermitages 
full of Munis and Risiiis, who arc full of meditative 
rapture and wlio guide and advise and uplift all. The 
kings of the solar race had this as their family vow. 

ftr i 

(Raghuvaiiisa, 111, 70) 
Raghu in liis hermitage U described in noble verses 
in the eighth canto in the same poem. The poet 
describes also with admiration the final stage of 
renunciation and the abandonment of the body 
by means of Yoga. The end, according to him, 
is not “second cliildishness and mere oblivion" but 
godliness and glory, not “sans everything” but the 
abandonment of a pure and strong and able body- 
life for a pure and perfect soul-life by means of 
Voga — not a bankruptcy but a fulness of attainment. 

U 

; f ■ (Raghuvamsa, canto I verse 8) 

(Of those who learnt all arts and sciences in youth, 
, who had chaste desires in manhood, who lived in 
old age^-conleraplalive life, and who abandoned the 
{body by Yoga). > .i' . -• ‘ . 


K. II. 16 



CHAPTER XI. 

Kalidasa’s Political Ideals 

■qiHE prevalent view is that Kalidasa is pre- 
eminently a poet ol love and is an expert in 
Sringara Rasa. I have already shown how much 
wider is the circle of his interests and attainments. 
In fact his knowledge of polity and religion which 
are surely the dominating forces in manhood and 
age as love is the dominating force in youth is as 
wonderful as his knowledge of the human heart 
j during love’s young dream . Were it not so he would 
not be a universal poet and would not be the darling 
of all seasons ;of life.and of all ages and climes, u- 

The centre of sovereignty in every society is 
the focus and co-ordinating force in that society, 
fts potency and well-being are the real causes of 
national power, and prosperity. According to Indian 
political thinkers in general, and Kalidasa in parti- 
cular, the state is the heart of the society. It is and 
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must be n a stale of mccssaat acttnly lUcK to pump 
ibe arterial blood of noble national life tlirougb the 
social and economic and political institutions to the 
very ends of the bod) social and to Icep the lifc- 
■currents in perpetual and beneficent motion The 
■origin of Artha Saslrn (the science of polity) is 
ascribed to Brahma Himself m the 58lh Adhyaya 
«f the Santi Para a of (Ite Mahabharata The works 
«f tfie ancient Rishis Brihaspati and Bahudanti 
and Usanas who spread the political science arc not 
«xtant, though taler writers refer to Brihaspati 
and Usanas as the Acharyas of the science H 
XJsanas and Sukra arc one, then we moy take it 
that Sukranili is the work of Usanas Manu and 
Yajnaaalkya refer to polity m their Dharma Saslras. 
But it is m the Maiiabharala, Sukraniti. Kamandaka 
Nitt, and especially m Kaulilya's Arlba SaAra that 
we find syllematic expositions of the science of 
politics Dandi, Varahamikira, Bana, and Visakha- 
daUa refer to Kautdya 

India experimented with all types and vanelios 
4}f Aates from tyranny to republics and finally found 
rest in a limited and conititutional monarch) guided 
and controlled by a cabinet working under the guid- 
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ance of a popular assembly convoked and conv^ne^d. 
on special occasions. The sacred and secular law 
was laid down in the Dbarma Saslras, and ibe king 
as the bead of ibe eighteen departments of the Stale 
administered the law with the help and counsel of 
the ministers. It is not my purpose to expatiate here 
on the Indian science of polity in general, fascinating 
though the subjed be, and 1 shall proceed to discuss 
Kalidasa’s views on Indian polity. One view is that 
he probably knew and was well versed in Kautilya’s 
work. In Malavikagnimitra, Adt I, there is a 
reference to Sasira and to Tanira\aTavachanam. 
The poet refers to Usanas in Kumarasantbhava, 111,. 
6. It is doubtful whether by Tanlrakara he refers 
to Usanas or Kautilya. 

The poet refers to the sapianga or the seven-- 
limbs of the ^ate. These are the king, the minister,, 
the city, the counlr}% the treasury, the army, and. 
the ally. 

Kalidasa knew well the respedlive parts played by 
each of these limbs in the life of a healthy bod)’’ 
politic and has given us valuable ideas which are- 
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valuable e\cn today about these elements ol poli- 
tical Vile. 

In the ease ol the king a higher Aandard ol 
Individual and social life was imposed by Hindu 
law and cuClom, and adherence to it was rigidly 
exoiUcd. Noblcisc ohltgc it a concept csen more 
familiar in the Eafl than in the West. It is a fact 
of peculiar signifieancc that he has devoted his 
ereatest epic poem to the kings of the solar race and 
his greatest plays to the kings ol the lunar race. In 
the delineation of both kings he has spent all the 
magical resources of fiis poesy but he rises to (he 
height of his art in describing the Icings of the solar 
•race in those grand opening lines in Raghuvamsa 
wliicli have settled for time tl>e highest type of 
■sovereignly ; • 

it 

qtiifqfugenniqt i 

^rntn mti^nq'Jirq; | 

farfsrni'jaii srsjft U 
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5R?=9?J?r 2nTrRi?% ?Tgc!^5Trq[ li 

(I, 3 to 8> 

In another stanza In Raglmvamsa (VI, 22) he 
differentiates between a governed country and an 
ideally and beneficently governed country (Rajan- 
vatl). 

/ 

(Let thousands of kings exist. But by him alone the- 
earth is said to be Rajanvati. The night though- 
full of stars and planets, is illumined only by the 
moon). 

The poet refers to the selecflion and coronation^ 
of the heir-apparent (Yuvaraja) in Raghuvamsa,. 
Ill, 35. He shows that only the son endowed 
with noble nature and trained in virtuous ways used 
to be selected as the Yuvaraja. This appears also- 
from the Ramayana. The royal coronation of king. 
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AlKillij is magnificenlly described by ibe poet in 
Raghuvamsa, XVIl, verses 8 to 33. The poet 
describes how on that occasion prisoners were 
released, and e^ en animals and birds were set free 
from yokes and cages. 

Kalidasa's works are a veritable manual o( 
kingly duties. We must however remember that 
what he lays down as the duties ol kings applies in 
a lesser measure to ordinary mdividuls also. In the 
preceding chapter 1 refrained from going into a 
detailed description of individual discipline in duty 
test there should be avoidable reduplication. The 
poet shows how the young princes Bharala and 
Ayus were trained in civil and military sciences and 
that in hermitages. Thus they became experts in 
c ompa ssion-as-well as experts in pr owess . In Raghu* 
vamsa, I, 1 3 to 15 the poet describes the majesty of 
discipline of body and mind : 

8Jl3t 'm 11 

•I’j'rfaftsw"! alaBiiimtmHi i 
mas fliTmaaiiff asi^tai ii 
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®rrw: sTR^vra^sfr'^^Tj ii 

{Broad-clieslcd, bull-nccl:cd, tall as a sala tree, and 
Biighly of arm, be looked like ibe martial Dharma 
incarnated in a form fit for its work in life.’ With 
all-transcending puissance and all-obscuring glory be 
by bis all-dwarfing form and power was like the 
Meru. His wisdom was equal to bis form ; bis 
learning was equal to bis wisdom ; bis endeavour 
was equal to bis learning ; and bis attainment was 
equal to bis endeavour). 

If this is not a lofty ideal of individual life, I 
do not know wbat is a loftier ideal for all — for kings 
and humbler men as well- The poet describes bow 
princes should master all the civil and military 
sciences. He says about Ragbu’s training : 

'Tq^rmqrt^nr- 

ff^r it 

(Ragbuvamsa, HI, 30) 
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The four sciences referred (o above are 

and (philosophy, scripture, 

politicaf economy, and political science)" 

Kahdasa emphasises first and foremost the 
avoidance of had and cmI tendencies and habits m 
kings These are de<cribed in Raghuvamsa, IX, 7 
as hunting, gambling, drinking and libidtnousness 
He contrasts the good king Dasaralha and^ tTie bad 
King Agnwarna ilius 

=> 5f5tara»Ti>nii wg i 

ag^qta ^ »r faqant ii 

(Raghuiamsa, IX, 7) 

(Neither hunting nor gambling nor wine bearing the 
moon s reflection nor youlbtul maidens corrupted 
him who endeavoured to attain an auspicious life) 

apt I 

^ ^ttT<37'?qr u 

(Raghuvamsa, XIX, 13) 

(Two objects fit to be treasured on the lap were 
never absent from him-»lbe sweet toned Vina 
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. The poet shows in Raghuvamsa, IX, 49 and in 
Sakunlala Ad II verses 4 and 5 liow hunting with- 
in legitimate limits leads to many good results such 
as a strong and adive and athletic frame, unerring 
aim, conquest of fatigue etc. In Raghuvamsa, IX» 
74, he shows, however, that the killing of elephants 
is forbidden and how Dasaratha’s breach of duty 
in that matter led to fatal results. 

The poet describes in many places the valua- 
ble and auspicious individual qualities which must 
be acquired by men in general and by kings in 
particular. He says about King Dilipa : 

5nRr5{Tf?tJT5(td^t ^rir i 

ii 

i 

3 ' 5 iT 30113^ *^sr^ 3 t ^ar II 

rI?'T Rftr II 

5Us*qt?qR0ig; 1 

?rRrf?lf arq qjufqoi: II 

(Raghuvamsa, I, 21 to 23, 25)' 
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^Fearless lie prolcffled lum»cll. Free Ifom diicase 
lie pursued the pallt ol nghtcousness Free (roro 
B^ance he souglil %^callh Free Irom oHachmcnl 
he enjoyed the pleasurci of life. Learned )el silent, 
Orong yet merciful, liberal jet unostentatious,*— m 
him met manv qualities at i( they sscrc one family. 
UnaUraded by ob^eds of detuc and ha% mg reached 
the end of knowledge, (hepufc minded king was old 
jiij-insdom though not in years Punishing the 
wicked only to uphold the moral order and marrying 
for the sake of offspring, to that wise kmg eien 
wca^h and pleasure were transformed into duly) 

Here we have a finer code of individual con 
dud than we could cull from many manuals of 
ethics Nay, the poet says that m the ease ol King 
Aja not only was his wealth at the service of olhcrs^ 
but also his talents and energies and good qualities 
were at the service of all and that Ins ilrcngtli was 
devoted to protection and his knowledge was 
devoted to the reverence of me n of learni ng 

sT«iTTawtq^T*?tir fqjqr ^55^*1. » 

aw w 

(^Raghuvamsa, VIll, 31) 
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He says that King Dasaratha was re^Iessly active 
^( to' secure by his activity the grace of Goddess 

Lakshmi (Raghuvamsa, IX, „15). He describes 
bow King Athithi conquered the inner joe s in the ; 
heart to enable him to conquer his ou ter en emies, 
and how he harmonised Dharraa, Artha, and^Kama 
(righteousness and wealth and pleasure). 

(Raghuvamsa, XVII, 45, 57) 

In short the good kings are called by tlie poet as 
Rajarshis (king-saints). This word is frequently 
applied to Dushyanta in Sakuntala. In Raghuvamsa. 

I, 58, the kingship is itself called an Asrama and 
the king is described as the hermit in the palace — 
hermitage. — 

Quite as important as the individual and per- 
sonal good qualities of kings, are their social qualities. 
Mere saintliness will not enable a king to be a 
-successful sovereign. He has to cultivate various 
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social qualities and graces well. The 
foremost quality is a pow er of pleasing apd fascina- 
lion. The poel says lhal juft as lhe_moQn js called 
Chandra because lie^gladdens the hearts of all and 
the sun is called TapanaTecause he is a s corche r 
of all, the king is called Raja because he pleases all. 

(Raghuvamsa. IV, 12) 

The poel implies hereby that the king should com- 
bine sweetness and m aieftv. He says that the king 
should, like the south wind, lie neither to o chill nor 
loo warm (*riRr5fiai«'»ts— Raglmvamsa, IvC'S)' He 
muft make each of his subjocls feel that he is the 
kin g’s speci al favourite. ^ 

(Raghuvamsa, VIII, 8) 

In Malavikagnimitra. I, II and 12, the king is 
described as re sembling the ocean and striking the 
b eholders with awe despite his suavity, and as posses- 
sing a glorx^hich causes our eyes to look down and 
our feet to halt. He must be careful to see that the- 
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people do nol Ijcronic deficient in loyalty and love 
In tiic ease of Kin^ Atliitlii the poet 
says that the king was quite able to overcome all 
disalTedion and disloyally hut look care that no_.acls 
were done to sow the seeds of disaflcclion. The 
King should have gcjiial and pleasant looks and 
should volunteer words and speak with a smile. ^ 

(Raghuvarnsa, XVII, 31) 

Kalidasa says that King Dasaratha was not lowly 
and humhle in speech even in Indra’s presence, did 
nol utter vain words even in jest, and was not 
harsh ol speech even to his foes. 

(Raghuvarnsa, IX, 8) 

It becomes kings to love lame Raghuvarnsa, 

II, 57). The poet describes how King Dushyanla 
whose noble nature had become nobler and mellower 
by grief had it proclaimed that whoever dost his 
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lo\cd ones would find tUc king lake (heir place 
(SaUnlala. VI. 23). 

hn «3Tr: q^?il i 

The pool describes the Ungs as being specially 
re\crenlial to Brahmins, because their sBcrificial acts 
■ensured co pious r ains and their purity and lo\e o( 
man and demotion to God secured a commonwealth 
free from diseases and early mortality and from 
other de\astating and devitalising causes : 

Pttttifi i 

sntrwrq II 

(Raghuvamsa, 1, 62, 63) 
In Raghuvamsa, I, 60 King Dllipa tells Vasishtha 
that the latter was the dispeller of all evils, human 
and divine, to the ilale. 

^«ia} »n3<fioif ^ smsal II , 

The poet says further that if righteous kingship and 
righteous saintship combine forces they could over- 
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conic llic whole world hy llic prowess o( combined 
temiioral and spiriUial jiower. 

(Raghuvamsa, VIII, 4)- 

The poet refers in various places in his works 
to the daily duties of the king and to the division of 
bis lime day after day. In chapter XIX of 
Kautilya s Arlha Samira the author has divided the 
day and the night into eight parts and has fixed the 
tasks to be performed and the duties to be discharged 
during each fradion of the day. The poet has- 
evidently accepted and followed this tabulation of 
time and task. In Vikrambrvasiya Ad'll the 
poet says : 

’Tirr 

(You do what you like during the sixth portion of 
the day). Kautilya’s Artha Sadra says ; 

‘^3 ^r i 

In Vikramorvaswa Ad II and .Sakuntala Act V 
the king is described as coming at noon from his 
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Dharmasana (ll»c scat of ju^iccj The king goes to 
hts scat in the mornmg. In Act VI of Sakunlala 
ll»c king Isjdcscribetl as liemg unal>lc to go there 
owing to his long wakefulness in llie night and as 
asking Ins miniver to be his rcprc»enlatt\c and to 
send a report of the work done. 

Thus the king’s fife was laborious and onerous 
in many^ways. Tbc poet says 

IS \ 

{Rnghu\amia. XVIU, 18) 

(The life of kings is Incompatible willi pleasure and 
is like life In a prison). Probaldy ibt bcA dcscrip* 
lion of tlic laborious life of kings is found in Sakun- 
lala, V, 4, 5, 6 and 7. JuA as the sun ne\er 
un^l^ Ills horses and llic wind blows day 
and night and Scslia bea rs the world-load for 
ever, the .kmg__knows no_rc5t. He has to set 
the world aworklng. His greatness leads to the 
satisfaflion of his aims but he is worried by the tasks 
of preservation^nd protciflioii. Like an umbrella 
kept m one’s liand s^ilcb pains to hold but keeps off 
llie heat, llie Jt oldii^ of the sceptre is not a means 
of plgasur e nor is U a means of pai n. The king for- 
getful of himself and his personal pleasures, Jabours 
K II. 17 
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unceasingly for the worldi just as a tree "bears the 
heat of the sun’s rays but confers shade on.„those 
-who come to its foot. 

list srqrf^ i 

%^Tn% 1 

^ ^ wirm 

i%?i9 ^r-R^ar: 
srf^f^^?TSTcrr ^ i 

i^ffr qi^qf^^g^oT 
qraiq li 

I shall now proceed to deal with the poet’s ex- 
position of the equipments and functions of sovereignty 
in national and international life. He says that the 
three sakiis (powers) of a Icing are the praWiu 
sakti, mantra sakli, and ulsaha sakti (the power of 
dominion, the power of diplomacy, and the power 
of alertness and enthusiastic energy). It is by these 
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(nental possessions lliat political activity (Neeti) 
becomes (ruilful and efTcclue He refers to the Saktt- 
■iraya (three saklis) m Raghuvomsa, XVll, 63 
Kalidasa refers to Prahhusakii in his stanza 

(Ragliuvamsa, VIII, 19) 
•(He brought b) means of f^fabhu Saktj all tlie 
■other kings under his control) 

He eulogises Uisalia Sakti m Kumarasambhava, 

1,22 

II 

(Just as prosperity is the fruit of_U tsaha i e , enthu- 
siasm well applied t o wholesome N ili i e , political 
activity) 

He refers to Mantra Sakti m Raghuvamsa, 
XVn 50 

IT 5tr§ ysTifli^tsfsr gnstft m ii 

Kaulilya arranges the three Sakt ts in the 
order of their importance as Mantra saktii Utsaha 
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sakti, and Prablm-sakti. The poet seems to incl 
to the view that it Is a combination of alljhat.js. 
value. In Malavikagnimitra we are told about I 
application of Mantra Sakti. In Raghuvam 
jXVIl, 68, he says that Raja Nili is fourfi 
i.e., Sama, dana, bheda, and danda (pea 
gifts,' dissension, and war). But Niti will be m 
effective and fruitful if it is put in operation at I 
propitious time. 

(Raghuvamsa, XII, ( 

(Nitis i.e. political activities begun at the right ti 
bear fruit.) 

The three great funiftlons of sovereignty i 
national educalionr national protection, and nallo 
economic elevation. Kalidasa sa3's about ' K 
JDtlipa : 

(Raghuvamsa I, i 

(He was the father of his subjects as he educal 
them, protected them, and ensured their econoi 
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■welfare Their own fathers merely gave ihem 
embodiment), v. 

In Sakunlala he says in Act V >ersc 8 : 

<B^qM I 

irraqt 

3 qKJ7«im siHiJtiqr ii 

^Wilh your power of punishment you control those 
who pursue ^vil ways. You solve all disputes and 
protect the nation. When men are prosperous let 
them be surrounded by kith and kin. But the real 
iunction of loving kinsmen U fuiBlled by you and in 
you alone). As already staled by me the supreme 
function is protection, and the ^ery word kshalriya 
is derived from words which imply proledioa 
from injury. 

5t5^r 5ar^3 J 
(Raghuvamsa, 11, 53) 

But without the adequate performance of the other 
important (unctions of education and economic 
elevation, the mere upholding of law and order Will 
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not be productive of tl)c bigbest nntional benefit anrJ 
welfare. 

Tl le king must attend with caic to rural wel- 
fare and urban welfare. In Rngbuvamsa we find 
in canto I a fine dcscrifition of loyal and prosperous 
villages. The villages were close by bermitages- 
and lived a life of purity and prosperity. But India 
knew urban economy also and possessed vast and 
populous and [irosperotis town and cities. The poet 
lovingly dwells on ibc glories of Ujjain in bis 
Megbasandesa. In canto XVI of Reghuvamsa 
we find a grand and dramatic description of tbe 
deserted city of Ayodiiya and tbe call of tbe pre- 
siding goddess of tbe city to King Kusa to renovate 
and repopulalc tbe city. Tlic poet iben describes- 
bow armies of arcliilccts and artisans (silpi sangbas) 
renewed and rebuilt tbe great city, and bow tbe 
masters of arcbilcclural lore did tbe 

work in a sacramental spirit after taking a vow 
accompanied by a fast. (Ragbuvamsa, XVI, 39) 
Tbe king then entered the city as a lover enters bis 
beloved’s heart, and llie city full of horses and 
elephants and human beings and bouses and shops 
shone like a maiden decked with jew'els from head 
{o.foot. 
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^T*U5r Stf^q 1 

?inriK'q^3iiir^3hK 

4Hf^2rurr^ qursrwJiij^ n 

5iraii^jvwnti]g5} sim \ 

H^fir^«nT<?|5r 5»r<r ti 

(Raghuvamsa, XVI, 40, 41) 

Kalidasa gives us many valuable ideas aboul 
the royal duUes as an administrator of justice TK& 
king should protect the injured and should never 
hurt the innocent (Sakuntala, I, 10, 11) He 
must follow the law himself and make his subjects 
tollovr the law 

51 sqmg 5r5Tf?5i?^ H 

(Raghuvamsa, I, 17) 

(His subjects, like the wheels of a chariot moving 
m the direction of the charioteer’s will did not swerve 
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an incli from ihc we[I_-bealcn Iracb of life laid oul 
by Manu). 

In administering justice tbc king should be free 
from bias-and should have no likes and dislikes : 

(Ragbuvamsa, I, 28') 

(Even an enemy, if be were a good man, was liked 
by the king just as medicine is liked by a sick man. 
Even a loved person, if he were bad, was discarded 
like a serpent-bitten finger.) 

The king must sit in tbc ball of justice in the 
company ©f judges and decide disputes. • 

(Ragbuvamsa, XVII, 39) 

In the multitude of judges there is safety and there 
is wisdom as well. The poet says in Malavikagni- 
mitra. Act I ; 
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•(The arrival al conclusions by one man, even il he 
■knows all ihe sciences, is liable lo error) 

In Sakunlala ihc poel describes llie king as 
'deputing ins minister lo sit m tiie hall of justice as 
Ills representative when be could not preside himself 
Tlie king slioufd suit the punishment to the offence 
(qniitrTvnfvffRI Raghuvamsa canto 1, verse 6) and 
should be ncithe(i_[oo lenient nor too savage in his 
sentences Tiie poet recurs again and again to the 
need for a high idwl ot_)uslice as the sole source 
of social order 

The poel has given us valuable ideas m regard 
to laxalionjind finance as well The principle of 
taxation is the coKeiftion of a small fraiftion of the 
income of each subject for combining and pooling 
their resources for tlie good of all so that the total 
resources of the Stale may be effectively employed to 
counteract deflcienci“s anywhere in ihe common 
wealth 

^tawsTri. i 

(Raghuvamsa, I 18 ) 
^He collected taxes from his subjects for their own 
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good ju.sT ns llic sun collects vapour only to give it 
back to llie earth with a lliousandfold beneficence 
in the form of rain). 

Tlic king keeps a well-filled treasury not out 
of avarice but for the help of all his subjects. 

(Raghuvainsa, XVII. 60) 

(He collected wealth for his ireasurj’ so that he 
might be a source of aid to all. It is the rain- filled 
cloud llial is the delight of the chatalia birds). 

The king is entitled to collect a sixth of the 
income by way of lax. I'lc is hence called Shashtomsa 
Vrilli (Sakunlala, V, 4). In Sakuntala, I, 13, it is 
^ated that the king gets also a sixth share of the 
penances and austerities performed by ascetics in 
the forest in his domain : 

The same idea is expressed also in Raghuvamsa,. 

XVII, 65 : 
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The Ling sliould gel income nol merely from taxes 
but also by the mining operations earned on by Im 
state department of mining, by the forest produce 
got by his forest department etc 

5tlW 3Js 11 

(Raghuvamsa, XVU, 66) 

(The earth ga\e him wages in proportion to his 
protection She gave him gems liirougli mines, 
gram from helds, and elephants from forests) 

In SaLuntala tiie poet refers to the operation of 
the law of rehe at and shows how the Lmg 
tempered by mercy the operation of llial law 

The execulne administration of the affairs of 
the Lingdom was always carried on by the king with 
the help of his cabinet The cabinet always met m 
secret and its decisions were known only at the 
moment of initiation of schemes of policy 

srr<^wr: arfpm u 

(Raghuvamsa, I, 20) 
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(In the case of the king who kepi secret his cabinet 
decisions and who did not divulge them even by his 
looks, his Inaugurations of policy were inferred from 
results, just as the Vasanas or tendencies accom- 
panying us from previous births are inferable from 
the events of our lives). 

In Act I of Malavikagnimitra we have the description 

?:r5fr — 

The king is here described as holding counsel with 
his minister in a secret place. In Malavikagnimitra 
Act V there is a reference to the Manlri Parishad 
(cabinet) and the king seeks its approval of his 
decision on a question of foreign policy. In Raghu- 
vamsa, I, 34 the poet says that the king entrusted 
the ministers with the burden of administration 
when he went to the forest. 

In canto XIX of the poem the poet describes the 
ministers as entrusted with the stale administration 
-by the negligent and pleasure-loving King Agnlvarna. 
During the king’s fatal illness the ministers concealed 



ma oBStust inRAi.s anb in^lupncb 2t)Q 

it from llio subfects, and eventually cbose Ins pre* 
gnanl queen as his successor. Tlie poet refers to the 
eigblcen Tirllias or departments of slate in Ragliu- 
samsa. XVII. 68. 

' The king’s military duties are described by the 
poet in many of his works. The poet sajs that mere 
diplomacy is cowardice and that mere military 
prowess is the law of the )ungle and that a king 
should combine hotli suitably to secure Ins ends , 

at?i: tTtfe tl 

(Raghuvamsa, XVII, A7\ 

The poet says that a king should have forts 
fSMtq i 

(Raghu\amsa, XVII, 52^ 

(Though he carried on a successful war of offence, 
his forts were unlakeable by the enemy. A lion, 
which could kill elephants, has Its cave residence but 
not because of fear) 

The poet refers in Raghuvamsa, XVH, 67, to 
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the six gunas (viz, sandhi, vigraha, asana, samsraya, 
yatra, and Dvailibhava) and the six balas. 1 
shall refer lo the six gunas later on. The six halas 
were cf^ (hereditary troops, 

mercenary troops, volunteers, artisan guild troops, 
enemy troops and wild tribes). The poet says : 

51^^^ rId'TSTTiqqr ii 

(Raghuvamsa, IV, 26) 

(He protedted his territory left behind and overcame 
the enemies on the way and then aided by auspicious 
divinities, started, with his six- fold troops, on his 
mission of universal conquer). 

Thus every well-planned military expedition 
implies a careful defence of the native land and a 
clearance of foes on the way. The poet says also 
that a military expedition implies engineering feats 
such as digging tanks in deserts, building bridges 
over rivers, and clearance of jungles. 

(Raghuvamsa, IV, 31) 
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The pod says clearly lhal \\orlarc should Lc righle- 
ous and m accordance v,UU d/mrma and nol a 
cunning and savage and murderous attack. 

Bui no king should u*c war merely to o\cr- 
throw other kings and annex llicir territories Con* 
quests should be for fame (q5T»! Raghu- 

vamsa, I, 7) and in the cause of d/iormo. (Dhanna- 
vijayl, Raghuvamia. IV, 43), Conquests should not 
be for mere aggrandisement and annexation, 

?T qqf€C5t»ri | 

tSrd 5t!^t H 3 it 

(Raghuvamsa, IV, 43) 

(Tlie king who sought viiftory m the cause of 
Dharma took the glory of alHuence, but not the 
territory, from the king of Mahendra whom he 
captured and released). 

(Raghuvanisa, VUl, 9) 
(Neither loo cruel nor loo gentle, like the wind 
dealing with trees, he adopted a course of medium 
prowess and bent, but did not uproot, the oilier kings). 
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In Raohuvainsn. XVll. 42. lu; refers lo up- 
rooting and restoring ifi^- cnuny Lings 

» ). Me refer? to this also in Raghuvamsa.. 
IV, 37 ( o-'57R3id?fr'T^tt:). riic pncl says in 

Ragliuvamsa, XVII, 7b tiial coiujuest of oil. er kings 
for performing llie Asvarncdn.i sacrifice is a righte- 
ous act, liiougii it ic.Milts in liie overliirow ol others 
by devices. 

Ctrl it 

But no king siiould indulge in unscrui)uIous and 
unriglUeous methods of waifarc though he ought to 
know them. 

(Raghuvamsa, XVI 1,69) 

(In respccc of King Alhilhi who adopted rigiiteous 
methods of war, though he knew the unrighteous 
methods of war, the goddess of vicfloiy, who seeks 
heroes, sought iiim like a fond and faitliful mistress 
courting her lover). 
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In ictncd onnlcrtiationat relations, tlic poet 
trill lu tl>cl lines ihculi lesort to llic liv girnoj. 
ll(. titat Aj'i cmplosctl lire sik punas l)q;innine 
v>i*.l» f-^nnatar.Jlin i.r., ian(Ilit(pcacc). 

nit’iefti nn^tl i 
(H."t;l'UMm<a. VMII, 21' 
In Ka^liuwiiuia. X. &t he tass . 

M*; i 

(TIkwt Cunnsatc Sandhi. VisfO'ha. Yana, Asana, 
Owaidl.a. and Asiaya.) 

A iuccuilul Iordan pulley will he llic result u[ tiir 
wise <i]i]i!i:alioiii of the ahosc elements In Rapliu* 
vcmsa XVI U. 3*1. the poet drscribes liow one ol 
(he linps WAS rit;htly named Dliruiasandlii (the 
invincible txaccmaler). War should be undertaken 
onlv as against a potentate ol inicrior resources. 

*t 91 I ? 

(Raghuvamsa, XVII, 56) 

(His military expedition i.c.^ yalra was against lesser 
polcnlalcs, though he had power. The (orcsl-firc^ 
K. n. l 6 
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tiiough aiJcfi hy a breeze, does noC seek to alCacb 
water). 

Kaulilya says » In Malavikagnl- 

mitra Act I the minister says that a new king not 
yet rooted in the aficclions o( liis subjects is easily 
uprootable like a newly planted tree. 

(Act I, verse 8) 

In the same play in Ad V tlic conquered territory 
is given to two brothers, the river Varada being, 
ihe boundary between their respedive domains. 
In Ad V verse 14 it is Haled that they would 
carry out the suzerain’s will like two horses drawing 
a car under the owner’s control. 

Kalidasa rose to the conception oi a united 
India having the headship of the earth. I shall 
deal with this asped later on. In Raghuvamsa, I, 
lie describes the kings of the solar race as the 
soveieigns of the entire earth Iron sea to sea. In the 
same canto he says that the king ruled like a single 
city the entire eartli which knew no other ruler. 

In Sakunlala, VH, 
33 we have a prophecy that Bharata will rule the 
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A^Ulc corlli (an swfd «l 5 '»mwn<ii. «). In 

Art I \ctit I iIjc Mges Mess Dusl)>anta ^^ilh the 
Ixrlii of n prince \vS)o wouifi l)c a Cltnlravarti 
(So\cfeign of ll>e entire eartii) In ViLratnor^asiya 
tlie poet refers to t!>c rule of tlic whole c«rlli under 
one umbrella on a throne wlioie footstool is hriglit 
with the light of gems in the bciicJing crowns of 
iiings doing liomagc to the Cmperor 

QTTsJTtTrfarnffniadMi-cqis* 

«ui sr3?q*j it 

(Vilramonesiyo, III, 19) 

But iiic consummation of a life of Dharmic 
Sovereignty is in retirement and conlempfalion and 
Yoga. Political life is not an end in itself but a 
means to an end for both sovereign and subjerts. 
In Raglmvamsa. HI, 70, it 18 said that llie 
nrofa of Iksbvakus is for ilic king and ibc queen 
*fo retire into a iicrmilagc after crowning their son 
as l>ing. In canto Vfll there is a wonderful con- 
tract of tliC spiritual sovcrcignlv of Raghu and the 
secular tovcrclgnly of Aja In Sakuntala, IV, 19, 
when Sakunlala asU when «he can come back to 
•her beloved hermitage, Kama replies : 
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S/ 6 

3H?;rST^SpJT!T[, 

(Having been the queen of the whole earth and' 
placed your son on the throne vvilhout an enemy and’ 
having left the family in his hands, you can come 
bach with your lord to this peaceful hermitage). 

In the last benedidloiy stanza in Sakuntala we 
find a summation of the poet’s political ideals in 
relation to the highest ideals of life. He points out 
that only ^vhen proper political ideals' exi^t, learning 
will flourish and spiritual attainment will be possible.- 

^y%3Tr|^r i 

(Let the king strive for the welfare of all his subjedts. 
Let the learning of those who aie great in scriptural 
lore flourish. May God Siva, who is omnipotent 
and self-existent, grant me emancipation from the 
bonds of birth). 



CHAPTER XIL 
Kalidasa’s Spiritual Ideals 

have been describing till now the ascent ot 
Kalidasa’s lliougbt, and we are now approach- 
dog the lughcA peak (Kallasa) ol Ins thought. While 
Hinduism is the rnoA universal o( religions, we find 
in Kalidasa the mo^ universal aspect ol Hinduism. 
There is not the slightest trace ol bigotry or narrow- 
ness ot obscurantism in ins spiritual vision. H only 
Kalidasa’s Hinduism can become vjlal and regnant 
‘in our land, Hindu unity would be an achieved lotft 
and Hinduism would reach its highest height and 
completelt consummation. 

The validity ol spiritual ideals depends on the 
exigence ol a soul. Without such a belie! and such 
a fatfl the whole of our spiritual life is emptied of 
its content. It is not necessary for this purpose to 
decide whether the persistence of personal identity 
■is in repect of a plurality of souls or whether there 
■is only one entity oiz. Parabhrama. Nor is k 
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necessary lo discuss here how ihc sense of personal 
identity cxi<ls or wlielhcr there could be an im- 
mortality of psychic life apart from the mind and the 
senses or wliclhcr there is a gradation of bliss or 
rameness and identity of bliss among a plurality of 
souls. We need not embark on ibcsc speculations 
and become “in wandering mazes lost.*’ Kalidasa 
is a poet througb and through and wiiilc ins grip on 
the eternal verities of life is thorough and perfect, he 
refuses to he drav/n into these eternal and eternally 
barren and eternal insoluble controversies. 

The only true and secure basis of the sjuritunl 
life is a clear and continuous sense of llic transience 
ol oui brief carllily life. Life is a mere succession 
of f>aiti‘. and plensuic.s, and i.s ever oveislindowed 
b\ dealii. Tiie tpcalesl dramatist of England says: 

“W'c are such sliifT 

A*' dreams are made of and our little iif'* 

L rounded wilii a sleep.*’ 

kill id a', a say$ : 

(Meghasandesa. 11. 
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(The deluded man regards ihe death of the dear 
one as an instrument of agon)*. But the man of 
steadfast mind regards it as the removal of an 
instrument of pain and as the open door to auspici- 
ousness). But this does not mean any pessimism 
at all. Kalidasa says that our body is the first and 
the best means of dharma (JtTfRRld 
Kumarasambhava, V, 33). We muSt bear our part 
in life as householders and citizens because such a 
stage of our life is the means of universal service 
Raghuvamsa, V, 10). 

We must leave noble offspring as proofs and 
pledges of our love towards the world. Such sons 
are also a means of our welfare here and hereafter. 
They are also the means by which we discharge 
•our debt to our ance^ors. 

% TO? =? I 

(Raghuvamsa, I. 69) 

(Children born of a pure lineage are for happiness 
hereafter and here). 
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It is thus clear that pre- existence is as certain 
as poSl-exiftence. In Raghuvamsa, VII, !5 the poet, 
says : 

fl: i 

(The mind knows its relaledness to former births). 

Mallinatha says well in his coramenlai 7 on 
this line ; 

srer^fjfirRr ^ir^: i 

(Even though we have no clear recolledion of 
former births, our minds move in (he paths of 
familiar enjoyments, owing to the compulsive force 
of our Vasanas. Our companionships and affinities 
in previous births impel us in our friendships and 
relationships in this life). 

In Raghuvamsa, XIV, 62, Sita refers to sins 
in past births (^^^TFcl^'Jra^RT), In Sakuntala, I, 17 
the poet makes us realise that the fruits of our 
adions in former births seek us and reach ut 
through the gateway of events as ordained by God. 



Long Ex Book 
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37iaH5^iiqt srtiiot vmTf^ i 

Wc mu^ be incessantly anJ righteously aflKe and 
build up a bsUer future and we can by devotion on 
our part and Grace on the pait of God even coun- 
teradl ibe i nner comp uUionM tendencies and ibe , 
o uter compuls ion of events. 

But we can know the Sod/innos or means of 
4eiLpetfe(ftion only by means of'^remanoj (authori- 
talue sourc«pf^utli). In RegKuvansa, XIll, 60 
the poet refers to the scriptures as (loving 

and dlsintercfled and pcrfe<5l gospel). In the hymn 
to Brabnsa in Kumarasambbasa. 11, 12, the poet 
says 

=?iwi t 

^ ^ Jr>?^r fn^rq; » 


(You are the source of those svords whose begin- 
ning is Om. which are uttered in the three modes 
'of in tonat ion, winch inculcate sacnBces, and whose 
fruit is heaven). Thus the scriptures show us the 
higher way. The poet says that the Srarili^foIIow 
the meaning of the Sruti s (Vedas :) 

I (Roghuvamsa, !I, 2> 
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(The transgression of the rule of levcrencc to those 
worthy of reverence bars the door of auspiciousncss). 

We rnu^ not speak ill of others or hear 
abusive talk about others. 

II (Kumarasainbhava, V, 83) 

(Not only_ is he sjnful who speaks Hi of liie great. 
He also is. sinful who hears abusive talk about llic 
great). If at any time we flep aside fiom the path 
of redlilude, we mu^ be full of a deep and sincere 
repentance. . 

(Ragimvamsa, X, 39) 

(Like the heart of a good man which burns with 
shame at the thought of a sin committed through 
negligence though Avithout evil passion). , 

The possibility of sclLpunishment for the sin 
•f another so as to overcome such sin is ^ated i.a 
Ragbuvamsa, XII, 19, The driver in the spiritual 
path mu§l regulate his daily life carefully on the 
positive side also. He must wake up early every 
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'.v.s^vjtf i\v7.iX* r'ftvURKOH 2i>7 

<Iay anti niedhaVe on ins spiihuni sstUatc 
«ti^sri— Rasimvamsa. 1, 6). In Kumarasami)ltava, 
VU1. 52. the poet cmpKaJWcs the imjwrtancc 
cl 5on<lli»;fl. He cmphasKcs menUj purity in 
SaVunlala, \, i9. The supTcmacy ol Dharma o\tr 
Arthd anti Kama ts thus «lfC!se<i in KumarO' 

' iambhava, V, 38 : 

t^afisir^! ntwTi? t 

(O thou oi noHe heart \ To me Dharma appears 
RSjugerlor to Anha and Kama and os being the 
•^uinlcsjcnlialJaflor, because it is pursued by you 
with 0 mind Ires from love of Ariha and Kama). ■ 

A famous passage in the Upanishads and an 
equafly famous passage in the Gila stale ihal the 
iOiJhanas (means) of the spiritual fife are yojna, 
dona, and (sacrifices, gifts and autjerjlies), 

Tiie rmporfance of ««ificcs is frequently emphaM'ied 
V Kalidaw : 

9 R^*t I 
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^^^agliuvamsa, I, 26) 

(Kmg Dilipo mi||,«l il.c carll, fr,r the porlormnncc 
of saenfes, anri I„clr„ 

Pemy of 1 .0 crops on ll.c carll,. Thus bv the 

. wTf "->• 

upheld both worlds). 

smiafis ftR^jfag , 

?rE)T?w II 

(Rngliuvamsa, I, 62) 
scriplurj'l I ' °'''^ °Ho''ons thrown according to 

by the I “P- 

ihe holding back of showers). - 

tion of th oanlo in Ragluivamsc is a glorifica- 

olntoLft r' ^='^-'-'J--c,llicc. The fifth. 

of Dan ^ **“"“'"^0 '■= o giorificalion of the virtue 
vaiuc JZ ''““■'■'"S Po«ons. The spiritual' 

in man austerity) is emphasised 

n^any places by Kalidasa. 1„ Sabuntala ti.ere are 

c .1 I orences to Dharmaranya and the power ' 
in Act oor .toais. The ting says- 


f ^adam 

^ Long Ex Book 
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(Lei US purify ourselves by the sigiil of llic holy 
bermUagc). Matali describes in Act VU Hcma* 
kuia as (the field of otlomment of 

austerities). Tlic king thereupon replies : 

n 

(We should not transgress our means of spiritual 
auspiciousness. I desire to bow before llie l)oly sage)^ 

In Safcunlela Act V!l the poet says that every 
\ event — past, present and future — is clear to tbe 
' mental .vision of a/s3ge,’(a'?;a9?<j j) 

and that even before we sbe a sage, bis blessings 
\ bring prosperity and happiness^to us. 

' 3^1% *1.^ ?I3: 

( 3«g ti , 

(Sakuntaia, VII, 30) 
(T!ie flower comes before the fruit and the cloud 
before the r ain. Such is sequence of cause and 
K. IL.^9 
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effect. But profperily seeks us even before yo¥ 
actually bestow your blcssnir;s.) 

The power of Tnpns (penance) is ibus des- 
cribed in Sakuntnln, II, 7. 

5^ ur. ^ifrr?TT'7iTPT i 

(In ascetics full of self-control iberc is bidden a 
burning glory. Like sunsloncs /.c., Sury’akanla 
stones they are coo! to the touch but emit flame 
when lights other than the light of the sun come in 
rough conlacfl). 

In Sakuntala, II, 13, the poet describes how a 
sixth share of such tapasgoes to the king and protects 
him and his temporal power. It is in the Kumara- 
sambhava that we have beautiful and noble descrip- 
tions of Tapas. Siva’s tapas is described in Canto I. 
In canto V the tapas of Parvali is described. In 
canto VI we have a grand description of the great 
seven sages and Arundhali who are described as 
Illuminating the sky with the glory of their Tnpa s^ 
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In Raghuvamsa, XI, 9, he extols the uplifting and 
pioteclive power of the two mantras Sola and 
Alibala. He emphasises also the importance of 
Yoga. In Raghuvamsa, 1, 73 he describes Vasishfha 
as (with eyes fixed in contempla- 

tion) and compares him to a pond with fish in a 
state of sleep therein i In Kumara- 

sambhava, XVII, 47 he says : 

!i 

(Just as a Yogi, whose mind has become pure by 
Yama i.e., self-control etc., conquers the all-power- 
ful array of objects of worldly desire). 

It is in fCumarasambhava, III, 45 to 50, that 
we find the classic description of Siva the suprerile 
yogi. The poet compares him to a rainless cloud and 
a waveless sea and a lamp set in a windless place. 

iTr?s??rd! U 
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HIB OBNltJE, IDBABB AHD I'.n.Wr’ECB 25! 

f^rii^siisi^nwftamai* fawstoffi i 

355raa«5p^3'i<<t?n«a^T«?:<i5ti»iTO'in^: » 

atrasjo'at naai ntoaiiaaraliitT^wa a^^>^'^tl 

S‘aiaq?ira‘5«ifnia' 

araw s^tii E3mjafts?i: ii 

oat oa5nralosti% 

aa-int'a cmnta’foij i 

ftgta. 

Jtnoiottimaoq^iEOEan n 
The poel says in Raghuvamsa, X, 23 ■ 
■stwtowi^mo smot i ' 

saifton t5tt%»af53 atfna<i3i ftgsw || 

The poet says that Jnana (wisdom) is the jneans of 
attaining perfect transcendence from action and 
■(rebitlh). 
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(The other endeavoured to burn up all actions by 
the fire of knowledge). 

Kalidasa has staled again and again the im- 
portance of our love to God and of His grace to us- 
for the attainment of liberation from births by means 
of God-realisation. In the famous introdudory 
stanza in Vikramoroasiya he says : 

(May God Siva give us the highest bliss of 
liberation^Siva who is described in Vedanta as 
pervading earth and sky, in regard to whom the 
word Iswara is appropriate in its meaning, who is^ 
sought within by seekers of liberation by controlling 
the breath, and who is easily attainable by steadfast 
devotion). 

' Kalidasa’s conception of God-head is sublime 
and wonderful. We have fine descriptions of 
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Bnhaspali, Agni, Indra, SuWahraanya and other 
denies in his v/orhs Brihaspali is described ia 
Kamatasambhava, II, JO. Agni is praised 
indra himsell in Kumarasamhhava, X, 17 to 23- 

sfta: tat5«<qii;*nws Urnnk wan i 
^atPg^sstgsamaJpBwat 5a aa. 11 

wfh 551 % fwRt ^alft »ata«53ai. 1 
ggi^a ®n>ia 5 t?a wnJtm*i i| wnn ti 

5 a"ia asstnaiw gat?! ?ala S§a: 1 
aaRaa' 5 t:wis aiPs w aasi ag: .1 

iaotA |a«^(a a aaraitsmaafa 1 
saisaift a5ttt^*await% ana: Rat II 

atwwsfk nat^t 'tat aafa a 1 

aat aTtfatanatta ana: gmatsfe a it 

aast aatatgihr wa^istjaatciS'l 1 
atiataai^a aa wwsws an^aa 11 

attkat gwatai wk^rs’lw 1 
waftjr:ra 'Awaaiaasintiaatsafe n 
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I have referred already to ihe descriptions of 
the river-goddess Ganga in Kumarasambhava and 
Raghuvamsa. In Meghasandesa we find references 
to God Subrahmanya and other Gods, besides refer- 
ences to Kubera and the Yakshas. In Meghasan- 
desa the poet calls God Subrahmanya as tlie god 
•of sun-transcending glory placed in the custody 
of God Agni by God Siva, for the protection ef 
Indra’s celestial hosts. 

But the sublimest descriptions of Godhead in 
Kalidasa’s works relate to the Trinity. That God 
is love and His divine actions are only for the 
welfare and salvation of the universe is clearly 
stated by him *• 

(Kumarasambhava, VI, 26.) 

You know that my acts are all disinterested. My 
eight forms show this truth clearly. 

These eight forms of God are described in the 
famous Introductory stanza of Sakuntala as water, 
fire, sacrificer, sun, moon, ether, earth and air. G od _ 
is described in Kumarasambhava, VI, 23, as the 
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•crealor and preserver and destroyer of the univ 


hma, 


These three aspects of Godhead arc Bra 
Vishnu, and Siva. Brahma is praised in a {a». - 
hymn in the second canto of KumarasamVg^^j 
He is shown to be identical with the Supreme . 


(Pafabrahma) winch existed by itself before cr*. 
and which became the gods of the Trinity ow’”' 
connection with the three gunas. 




Vishnu 1$ praised in an equally famous hy"'^^ 
canto X of Raghuvamsa. 

The Lord is thus described there in the 
ing beautiful Stanza : 




‘T^TRqo'jjtnii i 

W 


STU^fqq ^tr^»lT5CrX^RI^ tl 

(Raghuvamsa, ^ 
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The liymn to the Lord is mo^ hearlzuplifllng 
and sublime. 

3^;ioT?T5T^ ti 

e^^Jifi?c^iTicitij^: l 

In Raghuvamsa, HI, 49 the Poet says that God 
Vishnu alone is called Purusholtama and that God 
Siva alone is called Mahes^vara. The verses in his 
works in praise of God Siva are, if possible, even 
more wonderful tlian those in praise of Brahma and 
Vishnu. I have already referred to the introdudory 
danzas in Vikramorvasiya and Sakuntala. The 
introdudory danza in Malavikagnimilra is equally 
famous and describes Godhead as being free from 
the love of wealth and woman and self. Thus 
supremacy over avarice and lud and egoism [s of 
the essence of God-attainment. The opening vers& 
in Raghuvamsa is in praise of Parvati and Para- 
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mesvara. Maay verses ia prabe oJ i^cm occur m 
Megfiasant/esa. Of aff che poem* m praise of Ooc? 
Siva tlie moft bcauuiul « ibai in Kumarasambbava, 
XJl, 9 Ify 20. I have already referred to the fine 
verses in praise of Siva in Yoga. 

The incafnaltons of Godhead arc tmd/y 
described by the poet. Rama** gracious afl* are 
described in Ragbavamta. The pod rtfei* Vo 
Krishna fatd'n) in Meghasandesa, I, XV, 

fn Raghmafnsa, X, 31 the poet says in language 
adapted from the Gita that the Lord has nothing 
to gain for HimseJf by mcarnations and ihat it is 
HU Grace that U the cause of His incarnation ; ' 

i fa?ia j 

KaVidasa had a clear sense of the harmony of 
religions and a wonderful spirit of toleration. He 
realised and declared that aff the gred religions are 
diverse ways leading to God : 

’ ' ^ ’ .* (Raghuvanjsa, X, 26) 
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(The ways diversified by diverse scriptures are 
means of spiritual perfedion. Tliey all attain thee 
ju^t as all the waters of the Ganges fall into the 
■ocean). 

Perhaps the most sublime portion of Kalidasa’s 
thought is that relating to the sole and universal and 
supreme Godhead of which the Trinity is a three- 
fold manifestation. He calls God as Ineffable, 
dight Raghuvamsa, X, 23), omnipotent 

•and self-existent (’7R*T?TJ£T/%?(cnvi; — Sakuntala, 
VII, 34), changeless — Raghuvamsa, 

X, 1 7) omniscient — Raghuvamsa, X, 20), 
the cause of all ( Raghuvamsa, X, 
20), the ruler of ail Raghuvamsa, X, 20) 

(sr Kuraarasambhava, II. 9). He says 
that. God is realisable by revelation and reason 
■{arrHfurgnRrvirr Raghuvamsa, X, 28). 

Above all, the poet has done the greatest 
service to Hinduism by dispelling the illusion .that 
there is _any question of rank among the Trimurtis. 

(Kumarasambhava, II, 4) 
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T% qji fqw ag I 

vtiit: \\ 

(Kumarasambha^a, VJ, 23) 

^uf Asq qqis?3> t 

(RagWamsa, X, 17) 

gf4i^PW[ inqr «it 

sr«qi^i?«tr I 
^soulctafq 5K! 

vrrgtmr ti 

(Kumarasambiiava, VII, 44) 
In conclusion I cannot sum up the poet's spiri- 
tual ideas belter than by the lad stanza in Sakunlalst 
■winch I have Tefetted to in the preceding ciiapler 
as summing up the poet’s s^al ideals It shows 
how the two ideals are mterhnked and shows also 
the supremacy of the spiritual life 
Rf^fgf^qiq giKtr* 

\k Ji?5S^IRer|S 

ij 



CHAPTER Xlll. 


Kalidasa’s Portraiture of Indian 
Civilisation. 


are no'.v in a position to sum up our ideas. 

I have been leading up my exposition of 
Kalidasa’s ideals towards a description of his por- 
traiture of Indian culture and civilisation as a whole. 
I have ^ated how he was the finest produdt of one 
of the most glorious periods of Indian History. 
'Such a man could not but be an embodiment and 
an incarnation of the racial genius. He had a 
s ynthetic vision of India. India speaks through his 
voice a^d her utterance can be recognised in his 
speech if we have ears to hear and minds to know 
and hearts to love. 


In the opening stanza in Kumarasambhava he 
suggests that India, like her guardian mountain- 
range of the Himalaya, has an ensouling deity 
and that Indian culture is the standard 

V- 
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and iKe measure and the pattern and the htau ideal 
o{ all the cultures and ct\ lUsations o( the world m 
all tjmes and 

^UfSqi II 

He has described with lovmg minuteness the Indian 
seasons and the holy moimtains and risers and cities 
and places oi pilgrimage m India In Raghuvamsa» 
Kill 18, he describes Sn Rama as requesting Sila 
to let her gracious glance fall on the entire land, 
su^cstmg thereby that Indw has the blessing of 
the Goddess of Prosperuy 

I have stated also how hv describing Alaka as 
illumined by the rays from the crescent moon on the 
head of God Siva, he has Kmted at the purification 
of our worldly life by the spiritual light 1 have 
shown also how in Roghuiomso he has glorified 
the life in villages and hermitages m India and the 
worship of the cow and how while knowing and 
praising righteous town life he has warned usagainft 
the Indian cniiisalion seUmg and disappearing m 
luxury and dissipation and immorality m urban bfc. 
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Kalidasa kiicu* well ihe beauliful Indian habits- 
and cu^lonis and manners and inslilulions. In Ad 
VII ol Sakuntala be describes Maricba as saying 
that il ^vas bis social duly lo inform Kanva about 
Sakuntala’s reunion tljcugb because of tbe power 
of penance ibe laller knew die event in bis inner 
conciousness. 

5iBoq: 1 


Courtesy and chivalry, though they never took the 
courtier-like and exaggerated forms which they 
assumed elsewhere in the world, were and are 
innate Indian traits. In Raghuvamsa, I, 54, the 
poet describes King Dilipa as helping liis queen lo 
descend from the car and as then gelling down 
from the car himself. 


In Vikramorvasiya Ad I the touch and shake of- 
hands by men by way of affedionale courtesy, is 
referred to Though there- 

was no such handshake among men and women, a 
kind and respedful bearing was shown by men 
towards women. In Ad IV of Sakuntala Kasyapa 
asks his pupil to show the way to his siSter vrfrnf 
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rc^e/ring by ibat wor<} Salcunidla* Tbcfc was a 
fine combinati on o? di gnily an d delicacy in t bg gp cjai 
relalions.of (he sexes. Further, ihc pod has in many 
places emphasised (hat protedion to those see kings 
refuge is a very noW^ual«(y,o(J«gh*sowiedjnmn. 

sR^rrasitfr^Rj is 1 

(Raghuvamsa, IV, 64) 

Kalidasa was a minute and loving observer ol 
the ways and habits of Indian womanhood. He 
refers in Vlbramorvasiya, 111,6 to the way in whicK 
Indian women brush back and bresd their hair 
( 0 T»iRSJ|n*t). He refers la ihctr habit of drying 
their wetted tres ses l>y_ fragrant tmokc and bl 
deco rating their tresses with Rowers. 

- (Raghuvamsa, XVl, 50) 

(Cupid, wiioiiad deteriorated in^prowess at the 
^ end of Spring, replenished Ids power in the maiden’s 
. tresses which were (et down untied a fter"hath 
and decorated with the evenmg-b^ome^jasmino 
- Rowers after dr ying the tre stes with fragrant snmke). 

K. n-.aiL. ' 
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The poet refers to the same habit by the words 
in Meghasandesa, I, 36. He 
refers also to the modeil way in which Indian 
women of the upper classes in towns and cities 
drape their forms and draw the garment over their 
heads — Sakuntala, V, 13). This 

was certainly not the system of purdah or veil at 
all and even this was unknown to the people at 
large. Ancient Indian womanhood alone harmonis- 
ed freedom and modelly. in Raghuvamsa> III, 3, 
he refers to the fadt that pregnant women often 
eat mud in secret 

Kalidasa has given us many charming descrip- 
tio’ ) of the i dian marriage ceremonial. In Raghu- 
vair.'a, Vii, 1^’ <o 28 and Kuraarasambhava, VII, 
73 cO 91, w.. "-ad all the resources of his matchless 
poetic art lavished upon such a delineation. It is 
noteworthy that though he has described kings with 
many wives he regards faithfulness to one wife as 
the highest glory of the marital ^ status. I have 
already referred to his description of Rama’s loyalty 
to Sita and to the fine ^anza in Raghuvamsa VIII, 
67. In Raghuvamsa, VIII, 66 King Aja says after 
Queen Indumati’s-death that thenceforth his-bold.- 
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ness of spiVu lia<f sel, his joy was gone, I))s love of 
music was deatf, iHc s easons bor^o tJciigbt, oroa- 
tnenls liad no value, and bis bed wos mere loneli- 
ness and cmpiincss. t--- 

^gnWOTtT'j^sr^ ‘Jf It 

The Icind and affc^ionale rclotionslnp between llic 
raolber-wdaw and the daugbicr-wdow is described 
mRagbu.umsa, XIV, 5,6. Inlbese-ne poem in 
XIV, 46, 57 tbc pod describes bow tbc younger 
brolHer Laxmana unqucSionwgly obeyed Sri Rama * 
■•rder ?ir^iK«n^r) and bo^v Sita when 

sbe was banished never uttered one word of re- 
proach againft her noblc-UcaTled lord but bewailed 
and bempaned her UI-tuc^and^viHaJc. 

Kalidasa describes »!$o ibe Hindu aUitude 
fowards death and the Hindu death cerctnomals. 
1 have shown how he teaches in Raghuvamsa, 
I ViU, 87, 88 that death is the rule and (be universaf 
I phenomenon and life is the exception and a rare 
LprivUege and blessing, and that death should not 
I be viewed as a mcie. 2 ource._oLniiscry.bul as (be 
open door to.(urther_and future auspiciousness. In 
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Ragliuvamsa, VI li, 86 the sage Vasishtha sends 
word to King Aja that the latter should perform the 
funeral rites with loving care and attention, and that 
excessive lamentation and tears cause pain to the dis- 
embodied spirit which has left its earthly tabernacle. 

In Kumarasambhava, IV, 35 to 38 we find an 
equally fine and tender description of excquial 
ceremonial and the obligations of friends and. 
relations on such an occasion. 

We find in Kalidasa unexpeded references to 
some peculiar, and even apparently superstitious, 
mental habits and ideas of the Hindus. For instance 
if a man steps in when he is being talked about, it 
is usually regarded as an auspicious omen. Kalidasa 
mak-es Vasishtha say in Raghuvamsa, f, 87 that the 
king should regard his desire as one of quick and 
sure fulfilment because the cow Nandini came in 
when her name was being mentioned. 

ref|; t 
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when he had no hope of reunion with his beloved. 
I have already referred Id the fine and charadleri^ic 
Hindu ideas in Raghuvamsa, VIII, 87 and 88, 
where llie poet says that death is the universal fatft 
and that life is the exception to the rule and a 
unique gain and blessing, and that death should not 
be regarded as a source of agony but as a means of 
release and a door opened towards the attainment 
of future auspiciousness ( 5 ^ 51 ^). In the same canto 
in stanzas 91, 92, 93, 94 and 95 the poet shows 
how true and poignant love, despite the lessons of 
phiIosoph 3 % is full of a seeking yearning for the 
beloved and attains its passionate desire of unioa 
with the beloved in heaven. 

Kalidasa has referred also to the many triumphs 
of Indian invention which added to the comforts 
and graces of life. In Raghuvamsa, XVI, 49 he 
describes how during the long and intense Indian 
summer rich men cooled the day-lin^e and escaped 
the heat by lying on sandal-cooled marble couches 
while revolving sprinklers of cool water plied all; 
round cooling the surrounding air. 
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piercing of other precious Sones by diamonds 
In Vikramorvasiya, II, 21, he 
says that afledlionale words divorced from true and 
passionate love will not enter the hearts ol .women, 
juA as mere artificial coloration of Aoncs will not 
deceive the experts in precious Aoncs. 

J have already referred to the poefs description ef 
•splendid cities and beautiful gardens and luxurious 
palaces. I have shown also how he makes us realise 
Indian’s greatness in martial expeditions and in feats 
of valour. In Raghuvamsa, XVI, 55 he describes 
how before bathing in a river we should have it 
cleared of alligators with the aid of fishermen and 
by means of fishing nets (9TRIRr3fT^rn^?l«RR:. ») 
in Raghuvamsa, XVI, 68 he describes mramsi 
r.e. boat built like a chariot. 

In these and other respedts Kalidasa makes ue 
realise what a refined and prosperous, and civilised 
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country our motlierlanc! vtra$ at ih&t time. He 
described her beauty,^ her dharma, her rise and her 
fall. !n Raghuvamsa he describes the noble rise 
.and tlic ignoble setting of one of the greatest epochs 
o( Indian civilisation. But he had an immense faith 
ici (he potency of Indian civilisation and in the great 
luture of Indian culture. His faith in his mother- 
‘land was invincible. In the description of the as»o- 
'tnedha sacriBce in Raghuvamsa and in Malavikagni- 
mitra, he describes how the sacriiicia! spirit and 
military prowess went hand in hand, in the memo- 
Table passage in Raghuvamsa, canto I verse 5 
(erwjprr^RfRtt^iqfJtrewet^i), he describes the suze- 
rains and emperors of India as mighty poten- 
tates who ruled the whole earth from sea to sea 
and whose aerial cars rode the air. In Vikramor- 
vasiya, HI, 19 he describes the imperial power 
which sat on the throne at whose footflool all other 
monarachs bowed with bent d iadems_p nd over 
which shone the white umbrella which was the 
symbol of universal sovereignty. Kalidasa’s aspiration 
for India soared in the direction of the idea of an 
Indian Chakravarti (emperor) who would rule 
the entire globe. In Act I verse 1 1 of Salcuntala 
•we have a vision of this goal. The poet has sug- 
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gelled to us how Sakunlala who is the child of a 
man and a goddess, of tapas (asceticism) and bhoga 
(enjoyment) is the fit parent of an emperor of India. 
He has shown how a prince conceived in a her- 
mitage and brought up in heaven was filled and 
was destined to unify India and give liis name to- 
his motherland and rule the universe. Then comes 
in Act VII verse 33 the grand and noble stanza 
which is full of faith in India and assured about her 
glorious destiny, and which shows how Kalidasa 
displayed in Sakunlala his epic vision of Indian 
supremacy Just as he displayed his epic vision of 
Indian heroism in Kumarasambhava : 

1 

(Crossing the seas with steady and unstumbling 
movement he, peerless in power, shall conquer the 
seven-islanded earth. In this heritage he is known 
as Sarvadamana as he has subjugated all the animals^ 
He shall be known as Bharata as he shall be a 
protector of the whole universe). 


/ 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Valmiki, KalMasa and Tagore. 

JN comparing these three great poets I ha\ea 
great purpose m view. I toU them as the 
points o( culminatton and selfaxprcsston of three 
great ages in India and thall try 'o assess llicir 
oontributions to the glory ollndm and the welfare 
of the world. It seems tome that such an fftorl will 
be a filling sequel to the laft chapter and a fitting 
prelude to tlic coming chapter and will fittingly lead 
up to the conclusion of this work 

Valmiki, 'the firA warbler’, *thc mormng itar 
of song who made his music lieard below’ is rightly 
reckoned as one of the chief glories of India. His 
Rsveet breath preluded those melodious burfts that 
filled the spacioiis limes of Sri Krishna “with sounds 
that echo still.” ,^According to Hindu ideas the 
Kooi is a person who is a or a man of vision 
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I»eforc whose gaze nothing in earth or heaven is 
veiled and who can see far and deep into things and 
who kindles vision in others. The Gita calls God 
as 3^?''! /.c., the most ancient of poets. The 
creation is God’s poem which is full of eternal and 
infinitely varied and modulated melody. The most 
soaring and sublime poetry of the world is found is 
the Vedas. The Vedic seers saw the inlenscr 
spiritual glory which was hid by the intense glory of 
orcation. They prayed thus : 

(The face of Truth is hidden by the golden disc of 
ihe sun. O Puslian, withdraw these blinding rays 
awhile so that I may have a vision of the Eternal 
Truth). They realised the Bliss which is at the 
l?eart of all creation. In the Rama\)ana of Valmiki 
we find the manifestation of the same realisation of 
Bliss in relation to the earthly life which is full 
of mingled strands of pain and pleasure. Bliss 
viewed in relation to our fleeting and pain-shadowed 
earthly life is love and pity and it was out of pity 
(Karuna). that poesy- was born. Such is the inner 
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significance o( the world-famous story of the origin 
oi ihc Ramayana. 

ValmiU did not describe an imaginary or ideal 
stale o( society. He saw and sang Rama Rajya. 
He Icainl about Rama from Norada. The grace of 
Godjconiiiluled that pklure in bis mind and heart- 
He lived at a time when learning was. spiritual and 
sovereignty was selfless and- protedue. His poem 
is the e^ic of t he liouschold. ValmiLi reached out 
into the great world through the happy and ethical 
family. His poem is the glorification of NishkamM 
Karma (selfless^dionj. It is the apotl*eocis. of duvy 

This is not the place for entering into a des- 
cription of the genius of Valmiki. Thai is a great 
and sublime task by Itself. Wc can never understand 
later Indian poetry and biftoT) if we do not realise 
the greatness and the teachings of Valmiki. When 
we compare the iV/a/jo5harofa with the Romayana^ 
the irulli of this observation will become abundantly 
clear to us. i have said in my work on Tegore ; 
Pocf, Pflfn'of and PfirfosopAcr, “The Maha- 
bharata is to the Ramayana what the pecan jls Jo 
ihe.Ganga, ft fs wider» iuffer, deeper fu it we 
enter a more soninflioplcd^ world -where however 
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the wrestlings of llic soul with the inner promptings 
•of desire and the outer sedutftive calls of w’callh 
and power and phi’sical enchanlme/il result in a 
robuSl manliness of psychic endowment and the 
vidtorj' remains on the whole with the soul in 
its eternal war with sense. God incarnate as 
Krishna guided that development and w'as not 
merely the warrior and the Slalesman and the thinker 
and the philosopher and the saint par excellence but 
was also the ideal child and the fascinating youth 
and the perfedt poet and the heart-enchanting 
musician.’’ In the Mahabharata wc find the varied 
efflo' c '--oiicc of the ideal of Nishkama Karma i.e. 
Yoga and bhakti and Jnana and a vigorous social 
a fl i'c’ilii-r' ! lif:' as the basis of such higher spiritual 
life. d. go. e says dvcll that the two great epics 
eontain “the eternal history of India” and that “the 
history of what has been the objedt of India’s devot- 
ed endeavour, India’s adoration and India’s/esolve 
is seated on the throne of eternity in the p.ajsce of 
these two va§t epics.” 

That Kalidasa’s debt to Valmiki is ample and 
was amply acknowledged by him has bees shown 
by me in the earlier volume of this work. He refers 
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to ValmiU mo5l respe<SfuUy m the Raghuvamta 
as the Poonta Suri (the ancient poet saint), I^avi 
(pod), and as muni (saint) ! ha\e shown how lie 
was indebted to ValmtU (or the idea underljing 
the Mcghasandesa, for his Raghuvamsa, and for 
many of his molt fascinating ideas and expressions 
Indeed if wc compare Valmiki's prologue descnp- 
live of the ideal man and ling and Kalidasa's 
prelude to the Raghuvamsa descriptive of the ideal 
men and lings who belonged to the great solar line 
of kings, wc can well realise the supreme source of 
Kalidasa's poetic inspiration 

If we compare Valmili's poem with Kalidasa's 
works, we find the greatness of each poet becomes 
all the clearer to our minds. Valmikis work has a 
freshness, a directness, o limpid flow like that of the 
Tamasa river which is lovingly described in it as 
being lovely and dear like the mind of a good man 
It has got also a wide and full grasp of the eternal 
verities of life The characters described In it ha^ e a 
moral Satchness and an epic sublimity for which there 
could not be and have not been any parallels in any 
other literature in the world or even in Indian litera- 
ture itself. The characters of Rama and Sita have 
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feeen so sublimely drawn that they have become a 
portion of the quinlesscnlial inner life o( India and' 
have passed througli India into llie life of the •world. 
Scholars have urged that tlie Ramayana deals with 
mere myth and legend and that Sila typifies agri- 
culture and that Rama’s fight with Ravana is only 
a new edition of Indra’s fight with Vrilra. But we 
are not concerned here with these fanciful theories. 
The poetic and spiritual value of the Ramayana 
will not suffer by the mere adumbration of such 
fantastic guesses and hypotheses and conjedures. 

Kalidasa with his fine sense of artistic fitness: 
and his innate reverence for Valmiki never ^rove 
or sought to challenge a comparison with him. That 
was why he made his Ramayana chapters in Raghu- 
vamsa so brief and laconic and skipped over many 
incidents revelatory of character, amplifying only 
where the older poet had left room for elaboration 
and amplification. As Kalidasa belonged to a later 
and more sophisticated age and had all the resources- 
of India s developed art and culture at his com- 
mand, he aimed at a great variety of themes and 
metiical forms and figures of speech and thus sought 
and achieved distinction in a field where supremacy 
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WJ5 still allainab’e tle5|>itc llic unparalleled eminence 
c»{ ValmiLl. HU lanv;ua»,c lias n more contcious 
guir., 1 more tlshf*‘ate of«ian ••ntalion, anil a larger 
economy of words, if ft has less dircdlncss nnd fresh- 
ness and flow. He has rendered .»nd iriler(»relcd In 
his work the complexity and variety of Ins great and 
ouUurcd epoch and Ijencc he has glicn to wsa wider 
variety of tUi-me% and asi)ixv> luno the older poet 
has done, though none of the crealtons of Kalidasa 
can c«j‘iic ".nywherc near the supreme charadters 
dcline'’’ 5 lu the poem of ValmiLi. 

1 ha ^hois'n above how Kalidasa’s age was 
a gfe;(t oit > • >,Hnng age (hough it could not stand 
comparison with the age of Roma Rajyo and llie 
epoch of Yudhishthira U some rctpcdls Indian 
civilisation had acliicsed new elements of glory and 
grandeur, though in some other respects such os 
sublimity of ethical life and sweetness of spiritual 
life there was a decline. The age of Vilramadilya 
was one of the greatest epochs in all history and 
was one of the most doling epochs of Indian 
iustory Kalidasa felt all the higher influences of 
his age, and his keen and sensitive and richly endow- 
ed mind enabled him to meet (he glorious environ- 

K. It. 21 
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■ment at a thousand points of contact. His learning 
was as remarljcable as his wisdom ; his clarity of 
vision was as vivid as his sympathy and his gift of 
vision- Hence it was that, being .gifted with a great 
mind and living in a great epoch and at the court of 
a king who was the central figure of a great age, he 
was able to sum up India’s past and present and 
utter wise and prophetic words of warning and 
of hope and of jubilation in regard to the future 
destiny of India. 

Ta gore belongs to that futuie which was so 
vividly prophesied' by Kalidasa. His indebtedness to 
Valmiki and Kalidasa is as clear as his reverence 
and admiration for them. Valmiki and Kalidasa 
were both poet’s poets and they had the supieme 
gift of enkindling poetic fire in the hearts of the 
favouied children of the Muses. Tagore says 
that the Ramayana and the Mahabharala seem 
to be India’s own, the poet being hidden in the 
poem, and that the entire culture of India is 
expressed in those great poems. He says : “la 
the Ramayana s simple anushiup rhythm the heart 
of India has been beating for thousands of years. 
^he .Ramayana AS ever showing us a picture of 
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lias liie soul of spiritualily In il and llial In liim we 
see “the developmenl of flower into fruil, of cartK 
into heaven, of matter into spirit/’ 

Tagore has derived his impulse and inspiratio*- 
from many sources. The great poets and saints of 
India’s past, the mediaeval leaders of the Bhaktf 
movement, the mystics of Islam, and above all the 
great and potent forces of modernity have combined 
to give his genius its many-sided and composite bril- 
liance, thus adding to his native and innate glory of 
soul. The debt he owes is large, nay, immense ; 
but it is a debt handsomely acknowledged and 
wisely assimilated. In il though there are great and' 
valuable and diverse elements, Valmiki and Kalidasa 
form the most potent factors. Tagore says well 
about Kalidasa : “This ancient poet of India refuses 
to acknowledge passion as the supreme glory of 
love; he proclaims goodness as the final goal of love”.. 

Tagore is thus a child of modernity and a 
leading figure of the modern Indian Renaissance. 
These facts have given his genius its special bias 
and its peculiar efflorescence. There have been 
interposed between him and Kalidasa the great 
medieval bhakti movement and the modern age 
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cramping fetters of ^rid m^thetic rules which are 
not based on artistic necessity while he certainly 
obeys all natural laws of refined artistic self-expres- 
sion. More than anything else his mystical poems 
and his patriotic songs and his plays full of lyric 
moods and suggestive symbolism have introduced 
into our literature new forms of artistic expression 
and have kindled in us new impulses of artistic 
delight. Thus ilje authentic voice of India has 
been heard through the ages in the utterances of 
Valmiki, Kalidasa and Tagore. 
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combine i)olli llicsc faculties and arc lienee rcvcalcrs 
of llie beautiful and tbc good and llic true ns a 
Irinilv in unity and as a unity in trinity. 

Kalidasa’s great influence on the literature of 
the world and on Indian literature in particular is 
due to Ids possession of ibcse two faculties in 
exquisite combination. I have sbov/n above bov,* bis 
poetry is not merely "simjilc, sensuous, and {ins- 
sionatc.” He lias finely Icit and finely expressed 
ibe diviner moods and movements of life. When 
we compare bim wilb tbe great poets of ibc world, 
such as Homer and Virgil and Dante and SbaltcS' 
peare and Milton, we fiiul tbnl be is '.vorlby of 
being in sucb a noble group. NNy, even in com- 
parison with Valmiki and Vynsa, be does not suffer 
at all. Though be has not got the special excel- 
lences of each of these makers of ror.g, be has got 
many of their great qualities, and be lias pot also 
some special graces and glories of bis own which 
will make bim a potent poetic and spiritual force 
for ever. 

Two tests of tbe permanent value of a poet’s 
•work are the extent to which bis mosl memorable 
utterances have passed into the hearts of tiie people 
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*B(1 have become a porlion o( thcjr higher uUerance, 
and ihe extent to which his works arc iludied by 
young and old and form instruments of delight and 
•upliftmenl to persons in diverse stages of life. Judged 
by both these tests Kah’dasa occupies a very high 
place. Many of Ins pithy and wise xerses have 
become a portion of the intelfectual and emotional 
equipment of ifie^pcople^of Jndia. The hoys and 
gnU of India iiterallyjtspjn-his numbers, because 
the very first Sanskrit work which they study is his 
i^agfiiiuomsQ. And as we age in life and gather ex- L 
perience and tolerance and kindhness and composure 
*of spirit and desire to attunc^ourselves more and more 
with liie higher world of the spirit, the fascination 
•of Kalidasa on our minds and hc^ls grows more 
and more. In the UpnnL'^j;, in the Ramayano, 
in the Gita, and in Sakunlala we seem Jo hear the, 
^ihentic voice of our own higher self — a voice 
which “allures to higher worlds and leads the way". 

That is the reason why Kalidasa has been such 
a' pawe^/a^ /orce m the wonW’s /iVerature. ?n my 
•chapters on Kalidasas predecessors and KaUdasa's 
successors, I have shown who influenced liis genius, 
•and who have been influenced by his genius here as 
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well as elsewhere. Goclhe’s Icslimony lo his grealjjcss 
is ihe liighest of such iribulcs lo liis worlh, but it is^ 
liic best among a large mullilude of such tributes. 

To Inrl ian literature Kalidasa lias sliown an 
ideal which must be remembered age after age and 
generation after generation. The dangeis which 
perpetually threaten and assail the Indian imagina- 
tion are the liability lo e.xlravagancc, the tendency lo 
slavisli adherence to aesthetic rules, and round- 
aboulness and vcibosity. The Indian inlcllcd can 
escape this danger only if it guides itself by llic light 
shed by Kalidasa’s genius and jcalises the value of 
his restrained imagination, naturalness of utterance 
which is decorated but net over- loaded with orna- 
ment, and brevity and terseness of speech. Kalidasa 
has shown also how Indian literature can best seive 
the interests of India by holding aloft the banner* 
of renunciation by combining the ideals of hhoga 
and tyaga (enjoyment and renunciation) wisely and 
well, by emphasising the need of a well-watched 
self-regulatedness of life, by preaching purity of 
sexual love, by showing the supreme importance of 
speiahservice and social concord, and by revealing, 
the highest joys of the spiritual life. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

Conclusion. 

^TtHIS work has now come to a close I began 
\i as a brief volume but it has grown of its 
own accord into a bigger work The works of 
fCalidasT 1 6 f* h-en a daily deliglu lo me and 
iiaic i,in,n n if rgc measure of jrompreihension 
ana cogsoi ituii; un I composure m life Perhaps 
to minds not so consciously a^ned to him or to 
India as a whole, my language may appear Icr 
savour of extrayag^cc But when he le read often 
with critical yet loung joy, his charm and fascination 
will grow, and then perliaps my work will have a 
readier approbation Indian literature is on its tj^al 
to day Adverse influences are abroad to disci^it 
Indian literature as well as Indijin life and ideals as 
a wijole No community can maiatam its place m 
the sun wlucli does not give Us mecd^of service to 
the universal life and which does not win its juS 
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measure of respedt from llie world at large- No 
literature in the world can ^and the left of time 
which docs not give its honoured contribution to 
the treasury of universal wisdom and which does 
not win its just measure of admiration from the 
world at large. It seems to me that India can heft 
win the regard and admiration of the world by 

regaining her social harmony and her spirituality 

; 

of life and by broadcaftihg once again' the life-giving 
ideas of her immortal sons. 'I do hdi know who can 
bring about this consummation belter than Kalidasa. 
He summed up in himself (he best features of (he 
life of India in the memorable ages of her paft. He 
was the culmination of one of the greateft eras of 
the life of India when India was sb'ciaily united, 
politically gr^at, and supreme in learning and in arts. 
Despite the two thousand years which have fled 
since^his-days, he, as in the case of other universal 
geniuses of the higheft order, has a real value for 
modernity as well. I have shown above how the 
world’s literature has need of h im. Our need of him 
so far as modern Indian h/e, even more than modern 
Indian literalure, is concerned, is urgent and i mpe ra- 
tive. We may well say in the words of Words- 
worth’s noble sonnett on Milton ; • ■ ' 
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‘'Kaiidasa 1 Tliou sViouWft be luing at ibU bear, 
India Kall\ need of ihec : sKc is a fen 
Of '^lagnant ^vaters. Allar» sword and pen. 
Fireside, ibe beroic wcaflb of ball and bower, 
Ho\c forfeiled ibeir ancUrt Indian dower 
Of inward happiness. We arc selfish men, 

Oh ! raise us up, return to us again ; 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power**. 

1 ha^e shown above wh&t is gatiieuLle about 
Kahdasa the man despite (he Itfe-obscun'ng and 
myth'raaLing acfltvilies cf lime. I ha^e shown also 
what forces influenced his genius and in what 
direeflion he influenced the later life ol the world. 

I have tried to assess the value of each of bis im- 
morlal works. 1 have assayed ibc task of revealing 
his many-sided genius — his concepts of /FsiKelics, 
bis vision of nature and beauty and love, bis ideals 
•of manhood and womanhood, and his social and 
political and spiritual ideals. I Have tried to show 
the spiritual Unship between him and the earlier 
■and later bards of India. I have sought also to 
realise and express bis plrce in universal life and 
literature. As I have observed in my work on 
"Fagore : "Ih him (Kalidasa) Wc have the supreme 
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poel of sjSllietic emolion, descilbing .ihe joys and' 
gloiies of a more sopliiSlicatcd but highly refined 
and variegated woild of Individual and social llfe> 
He was the supreme exponent of the national life- 
in one of its most glorious epochs, and his works 
are not merely the scripture of the lovers of beauty 
but form a storehouse and treasury of Indian con- 
ceptions of domestic, social, civic, and political per- 
fection. He summed up the pa^ of India to illu- 
minate the present and guide the future. His never- 
failing sense of duty and his artistic _vigila^nce wfere- 
in close union with his loyalty Jo the highe^ Indian- 
ideals of life andjhought. He had drunk deep of 
life-giving waters of the Ramayana and the Maha- 
bharata and is full of reverence for the St^alwarts of 
the more heroic eras of Indian history. His work 
is a paradise of beauty — not the beauty of dissolute- 
ness crushing the grape of sensuous joy on the eager 
tongue of desire, but the beauty of purity and self- 
reStraint and renunciation.” 

Thus it is clear that Kalidasa is a great liviag 
force in life and literature today. Mr. Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar has said well in the passage quoted 
by me already : “Nobody understands Asia who 
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<Jo*s not underhand Kalidasa — llie spirit oI Asia . 
The contribution of Asia lo ibc intelleflual and 
moral and spiritual life of the universe has been 
immense and uni<)ue< She has been the mother 
of empires and religions. There is to-day a great 
resurgence of the higher life in Asia Europe 
and Asia and America and the other portions 
the world arc now linhed up in a manner 
unknown and unfelt in the pail. Who can belter 
voice the heart of the New World to itself than 
^alldasa. In short, Asia is the heart of the world ; 
pndia is the heart of Asia ; and Kalidasa is the 
[heart of India. He alone can bring about (he union 
of the higher thought and the higher speech of 
universal Man, because he has sung in his immortal 
poem — we cannot conclude a work on Kalidasa 
belter than with that immortal slanza-~lhal for 
the attainment of the higher speech and the higher 
thought we should how lo the divine parents of the 
universe— Parvali and Pararoesvara— who are in 
loving and intimate and inseparable union and com- 
munion like Speech nnd Thought. 
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